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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


‘Adopted at Washington in 1935 


The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 


To that end we avow our faith in God as 
Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in the 
spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the supreme 
worth of every human personality, in the 
authority of truth known or to be known, 
and in the power of men of good will and 
sacrificial spirit to overcome all evil and 
progressively establish the kingdom of God. 
Neither this nor any other statement shall 
be imposed as a creedal test, provided that 
the faith thus indicated be professed. 


The conditions of fellowship in the Con- 
vention shall be acceptance of the essential 
principles of the Universalist faith and 
acknowledgment of the ecclesiastical juris- 
diction of the Universalist General Con- 
vention. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


Adopted at Boston in 1899 


The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of 
His Son, Jesus Christ. 


The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 
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ADDIE IMOGENE CHAMPLIN 


Addie Imogene Champlin, wife of Charles 
Clinton Champlin, died at the residence of 
her daughter, Mrs. Harry Adams Hersey, 
in Danbury, Conn., on Thursday, June 3, in 
her eighty-sixth year. 

Addie Imogene Cooper was born in Hart- 
ford, Conn., on September 2, 1858. She 
was the daughter of Samuel C. and Julia 
Antoinette Rathburn Cooper. On August 24, 
1877, she was married to Charles Clinton 
Champlin of Hartford and with him spent 
the first sixty years of married life in that 
city. 
husband had resided with their daughter 
in Danbury. 

Mrs. Champlin is survived by four sons, 
Frank Clinton, Charles C., Fred A. and 
George L. of Hartford, and one daughter, 
Mrs. Hersey; by a brother, Frank L. Cooper, 
of Valley Stream, N. Y., two half-brothers 
and two half-sisters of Hartford, eleven 
and six great-grandchildren, 
besides several nephews and _ nieces. 


grandchildren 


Mrs. Champlin was long a member of the 
Church of the Redeemer in Hartford, and a 
most active worker in all its departments. 
She was a church-school teacher for more 
than fifty years, an officer of the first young 
people’s religious group, the Young People’s 
Guild, superintendent of the Home Depart- 
ment for twenty-three years, and secretary, 
president, and vice-president of the Mission 
Circle. For a number of years she was 
state superintendent of the Cheerful Letter 
Department and in that capacity wrote help- 
ful letters to the sick, the shut-in and the 
afflicted. In the Women’s Universalist Mis- 
sionary Society of Connecticut she was state 
chairman of the work in Japan. 
charter member 


She was a 
of Louise Circle, King’s 
Daughters, its secretary for thirty-four years 
and twice its historian for anniversary occa- 
In October, 1941, she was awarded 
the fifty-year cross by the National Circle 
of King’s Daughters. She was one of the 
early members of the International branch of 
the Sunshine Society. For several years she 
represented the Hartford Universalist church 
on the Hartford Committee. She was a 
loyal and active member of the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union and, from 1938 
to 1942, she was treasurer of the Danbury 
Central W.C.T.U. She was a member of 
the Daughters of Union Veterans in Hart- 
ford, and of Nelson White Auxiliary in Dan- 
bury. Soon after moving to Danbury she 
was made a guest member of the Traveler’s 
Club. In the King’s Daughters’ work she 
found opportunity for private charities and 
neighborly deeds. Anyone in need was her 
neighbor, and the need was often far more 
than physical. 


sions. 


always of limited means she 
gave financial support to the church and 
other worthy causes. To the very last she 
made her contributions of money and _ sus- 
tained a lively interest. One of her last 
directions before she lapsed into unconscious- 
ness was to make sure that a certain birth- 
day card was mailed on time. Her friendly 
and genuine personality made her welcome 
everywhere. She was widely known through- 
out the Universalist denomination. Her life 


Though 


For the past seven years she and her’ 
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was dedicated to the proposition of Albert 
Einstein, “We are born for others.” 
Funeral services were held from the 
Church of the Redeemer, West Hartford, on 
Saturday afternoon, June 5, and were con- 
ducted by her friend and pastor, Rev. 
Stanley Manning, D.D., Hartford. Burial 
was in Cedar Hill Cemetery, Hartford. 


MARY L. BROWN 


Mrs. William J. Brown, mother of Miss 
Dora J. Brown, who is the assistant manager 
of the Universalist Publishing House, died 
at her home in Holbrook, Mass., May 17, 
after a long illness. 

Funeral services for Holbrook neighbors 
and friends were held at the home on the 
morning of May 19, and for other friends at 
the Medford Universalist church in the after- 
noon. Both services were conducted by Dr. 
Roger F. Etz, former pastor of the family 
at Charlestown, Mass. 

Mrs. Brown’s maiden name was Mary 
Louise Bowen. She was born at Heath, 
Mass., October 6, 1865. She was married 
to William J. Brown of Chelsea, Mass., May 
9, 1888. For many years she was one of 
the faithful workers who made the old 
Charlestown Universalist church a power for 
good in the community and in the denomina- 
tion. 

Besides Miss Brown, she is survived by her 
husband and by one son, Arthur E., who 
lives at home. 

She faced with unflinching courage every 
ill, worked intelligently and persistently as 
long as she could stand, and passed on with 
faith that never faltered. 


JANG iS: 


ELLA BENSCHEIDT a 


Miss Ella Benscheidt, secretary of the 
Board of Trustees of the Universalist church 
of Hutchinson, Kan., and a trustee of the 
Kansas Universalist Convention, died at Saint 
Elizabeth’s Hospital, Hutchinson, on May 2, 
while the convention was in session. 

Miss Benscheidt was born in Milwaukee, 
Wis., January 13, 1884, a daughter of Her- 
mann and Augusta Benscheidt, Kansas pio- 
neers. She received her education in the 
public schools of Wichita, Kan., and began 
her teaching career in that city. She served 
the public schools of Hutchinson for almost 
forty years with but one-half day absence, 
due to her own illness, until the Easter vaca- 
tion of this year. For twenty-five years Miss 
Benscheidt was principal of the Fourth 
Avenue Grade School. 

During the annual session of the Kansas 

(Continued on page 383) 


WHO’S WHO 


Lee S. McCo.tester, long active at Tufts 
College, now emeritus, is preaching, writing 
and lecturing with the vim of past years. 


Henry H. Scuootey is minister of the 
Church of the Mediator, Providence, R. I. 


S. E. Gerarp Priester, now active on the 
lecture platform, is former minister of the 
Church of the Divine Paternity, New York 
City. 
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Hell and Some Non Sequiturs 


F one does not believe in hell as a place of torture 

instituted to last through all eternity, does it neces- 
sarily follow that one does not believe in the differ- 
ence between right and wrong or in punishment for 
sin? Every intelligent Universalist, and most intelli- 
gent Christians of other churches, know better than 
this. 

Universalists know very well what follows when a 
person violates a law of God. Punishment starts auto- 
matically. That is the way the universe works. God 
has so decreed it. Punishments of this kind may be 
very terrible. We have only to look around us to 
find the evidence. 

Universalists know that large numbers go out of 
this life choosing evil rather than. good and with a 
Universalists do not 
attempt to dogmatize about punishment after death; 
but about both punishment here and punishment here- 
after they feel sure that certain things must be true: 

1. That God who is a God of love and mercy 
never showed that love more clearly than in his laws 
of retribution. There is no mercy in letting men per- 
sist in evil ways. 

2. That the punishments of a God who is Perfect 
Goodness must be at least as wise and good ‘as the 
punishments ordained by men for their fellow men, 
and no human punishment is considered good that is 
vindictive or that is not inspired by a purpose to 
make a sinner better. 

3. That the punishments of God will be effective. 
They may not succeed always in this world, but with 
all eternity in which to operate they will not fail. 
The Christians who hold this conviction are called 
Universalists. In early days they sang the hymn of 
Hosea Ballou: 


In God’s eternity 
There shall a day arise, 
When all the race of man shall be 
With Jesus in the skies. 


Today that old hymn is not so much used, not 
because Universalists do not believe the words, but 
because they have a sobering realization that God 
fails with sinners here and now mainly because his 
human agents and missionaries fail to do their part. 

In the light of this mighty Universalist faith that 
at long last all will be saved, and that we are the 
agents of God to save them, how puerile and super- 


ficial seem the comments of Monsignor Fulton J. Sheen 
on the radio and in print about liberal religion. Liberal 
religion, he says, does not believe in hell and therefore 
it does not believe in sin or punishment. What a 
non sequitur for an eminent scholar! 

Note his words as published by the National 
Council of Catholic Men and courteously furnished to 
all who ask: 


Modern religion has also denied freedom. Oh, do not 
misunderstand! I know it preaches freedom. But here we 
are searching hearts, not lips. Modern religion denies free- 
dom because it denies hell. In a recent survey of ministers 
it was discovered that 73 per cent did not believe in hell. 

If there is no hell, why should there be a heaven? Ii 
there is no wrong, and hence no sin for which men ought to 
be punished, why should there be a heaven where thy should 
be rewarded for their virtues? If there are statues erected to 
our patriots, why should there not be prisons for our traitors? 
Who do they think God is—a kind of grandmother who 
laughs off the wrongdoing of his children, as if there were no 
scales of Justice and he were not the God of Righteousness? 

This sugary pale Ersatz of Christianity has set at naught 
the very words of the Christ whom they preach—the Christ 
who on more than a dozen occasions said there was a hell. 
Hell is the eternal guarantee of human freedom. Tf God were 
to destroy hell, at that moment he would destroy human 
freedom. So long as there is a hell, we know that he so 
respects human freedom that he will not by Force or Power 
destroy even that free will which rises up against him with 
an everlasting “I will not serve.” 

i 


The eminent theologian argues in this way: “Be- 
cause in Boston there is no medieval torture chamber, 
no rack, no screw, no wheel of torture, there is in Bos- 
ton no prison house,, no police force, no recognition of 
right and wrong.” 

“Tf there is no hell why should there be a heaven?” 
asks the Monsignor. 

We reply, “If there are no mermaids, why should 
there be any whales? If there are no Lilliputians, why 
should there be any men?” 

We do not see that the existence of “a great com- 
pany that no man can number... that have come 
out of great tribulation” depends upon the existence 
of lost souls doomed to torture for all eternity. 

The Monsignor is right in saying, “No hell—no 
freedom,” in the sense in which he is using the words. 
But he could just as well say, “No freedom if everybody 
is forced to go to heaven or nobody is allowed to go 
to hell.” Any exercise of the will of God to compel 
men, whether or no, destroys freedom. 
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Universalists hold that no gift of God is as great 
as the gift of freedom. Freedom is what makes us 
men instead of robots. 

And as not even God can foreknow the future free 
acts of free beings, so men cannot say positively that 
all men eventually will choose to do right and thus be 
saved. Universalists say simply, “We believe in the 
final harmony of all souls with God.” They say: 

We avow our faith in God as Eternal and All-conquering 
Love, in the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the supreme 
worth of every human personality, in the authority of truth 
known or to be known, and in the power of men of good 
will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all evil and progres- 
sively establish the kingdom of God. 

The Monsignor and liberal Christians at least agree 
in this: There is no task as important as the task of 
helping men to overcome evil and find God. 


A UNITARIAN DECLARATION OF FAITH AND 
PURPOSE 


HE Unitarians put forth a new declaration of 

faith and purpose at the recent anniversary meet- 
ings in Boston. It is called, “The Faith Behind Free- 
dom,” and it is a document of some seventeen hundred 
words. 

It recognizes that old beliefs are crumbling, and 
that we cannot do the work of the world either with 
the old beliefs or with unbelief. 

What the world needs is a faith that sees a victory 
that is coming in spite of the defeats of today. “It 
has been voiced by prophets, sung by poets, declared 
by pioneers of liberty through many centuries, in every 
land.” Under one name or another Parker, Channing, 
Jefferson, Lincoln and Walt Whitman proclaimed it. 
What it is, in reality, is “the faith behind freedom.” 

It is the very nature of man to be free. From early 
times he has struggled against forces that would bind 
him and hold him down. Gloriously he has achieved. 
Now to accept bondage would be disaster. 

To keep the freedom that he has man must enlarge 
it. Everybody must be free or nobody’s freedom will 
be safe. That is the meaning of the war. And as the 
earth has become a neighborhood, the world must 
“come to be a single free community.” “The world 
is now too small for anything but brotherhood; and 
brotherhood, before it can be universal, must be based 
upon the principle that all men are created free.” 

To secure freedom there must be a freedom-build- 
ing faith. 

All this is familiar ground to us. As long as we 
bear in mind that the word faith in the declaration 
is used, now to mean the deeper thing in man that 
really drives him, and then as synonymous with belief 
or the statement in words of a faith, and then again 
as a church or organized religion, we shall not go 
astray. But when we get to the lyrical description of 
the part that is being played by “free religion” we 
tread with less certainty. Some great statements 
attract us: “No man can be good enough to be the 
master of another.” “No man can be wise enough to 
bind another in belief.” 

The bond of unity in a true religion is a common 
purpose. That is our own declaration. The covenant 
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of a true religion is brotherhood. A true religion is 
universal in scope and sympathy. But is not the 
rejection of all orthodoxies a bit sweeping? Do we 
not occasionally run upon an orthodoxy that enshrines 
a mighty truth? And while freedom in general comes 
from a free religion, a free religion comes from freedom 
in general. 

Then when the authors tell us that every other 
freedom is based upon the freedom of the mind we 
gladly assent if they will define mind as synonymous 
with man—the whole man. 

As to specific affirmations in the field of religion, 
most Universalists will rejoice in the strong, noble 
pronouncements of our brethren. We may smile a 
bit without malice at the careful way in which human- 
ist-bedeviled authors refer to God always as “it.” As 
long as Unitarians rest on the power of God and use 
it, perhaps the pronoun “it” will convey the bread of 
life as well as the “he” of Jesus. In essence, the follow- 
ing paragraph proclaims the God of our own profes- 
sions—the one God whose nature is love—but we must 
confess that the Lord’s Prayer helps us more: 

We believe experience reveals a Mystery more sublime 
and wonderful than human life, and which exceeds our under- 
standing. In this we see the source of mind and spirit. We 
recognize that each of us must name this Mystery as his 
thought directs, but that the language of the heart has called 
it God. We cannot hope to comprehend the Uttermost; we 
know it as “a power in the life,” upon which we may rely. 
But we believe that God in human history must think 
through human thoughts and work through human hands. 


No thought of God is true that undermines the need for 
courage or lessens our responsibility. 


Men and women of many sects and creeds can join 
wholeheartedly with their Unitarian brethren in their 
interpretation of the mighty struggle in which we are 
engaged and in their proclamation of the necessity of 
a moral victory which will inspire us to build a world 
community of free and equal men. 

When we have said things, they tell us, we have 
not done them. “We propose to do them, both as 
citizens of a free country whose freedom is their birth- 
right, and as disciples of a free religion to whom it is 
a sacred trust.” 

That is magnificent. They may be more Chris- 
tocentric than they realize. 


DR. GILROY 


OMETIMES we think and say that people and 

institutions alike are ungrateful, and if one were 
in the mood to do it one could pile up plenty of evi- 
dence to prove the point. But occasionally we run 
upon evidence in the other direction which is just as 
convincing. 

Take our friend Rev. William E. Gilroy for instance. 
He has been made the center of several demonstrations 
of affection and gratitude. Our readers will remember 
that Dr. Gilroy has been editor of the Congregationalist 
and of its successor, Advance, for twenty-two years. 
At the annual meeting of the Associated Church Press 
in New York, the opening banquet was given over to 
honoring Dr. Gilroy. At the meeting of Massachusetts 
Congregationalists in Worcester recently, there was an 
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informal luncheon of a hundred or more ministers 


at which Dr. Gilroy was presented with a portrait of 
Grover Cleveland which happened to be on a hundred- 
dollar war bond. And on May 27 the Church Press 
Club of Boston, ten strong, gathered at the Algonquin 
Club for a luncheon in Dr. Gilroy’s honor. Several 
pages of the June number of Advance were prepared 
and inserted on the order of the highest officials of the 
Congregational Christian churches, without Dr. Gilroy’s 
co-operation, and these pages carry tributes to his work 
from leaders of the denomination. 

Dr. Gilroy is not through with his work. Both as 
a preacher and as a writer he will go on. He is a 
clear-headed, well-informed, honest, unselfish and 
socially minded person. And the qualities that have 
made his fellow editors and fellow ministers honor and 
love him have brought him the respect and affection 
of the more discerning wherever his great paper has 
gone. 

Sometimes churches fail to appreciate the work of 
conscientious, able men and women, and at other times 
expressions of gratitude are hollow, mechanical or 
fulsome. But in the case of our friend “Billy” Gilroy 
there has been in the demonstrations much of the 
honesty that has been so obvious a characteristic of 
the man. 


THE EMPTINESS OF ALCOHOL AND JAZZ 


E wonder why so many young people spend 

most of their leisure moments in taprooms and 
dance halls. They are not all as empty-headed as 
they seem. But it looks as if all that they have to 
do in the world, outside of work and a few imperative 
home duties, is to go downtown to drink cocktails, or 
when gasoline is available head out of town for some 
dance hall. 

We doubt if the majority of them are alcoholics 
or near-alcoholics. What is it, then, that attracts 
them? Social intercourse? Because it is the fashion- 
able thing to do? Because they are tired and the 
alcohol lifts them? Perhaps all these things enter into 
the situation. And yet it is an extraordinary and 
baffling thing to find such able young people fritter- 
ing away their time, losing their sleep, endangering 
their health, and perhaps their advancement, and 
missing the best of life. 

There are many people ready to give us short- 
cut solutions, but we are sure that the solution will 
be more in education than in law. If, somewhere, 
these drinking young people could have had some 
great interest show up in their lives—such as science, 
literature, art, music, mechanics, farming, horse breed- 
ing—the cocktail parties would have been crowded out. 
If we could only get our young people to the point 


where cocktail parties bored them, alcoholics disgusted 
__ them and something great compelled them, we should 


have the evil whipped. 

Of course we could shut all the young people up in 
prison cells and keep alcohol from them. Or we could 
close all stills and saloons by law, call out the militia 


and spend most of the national wealth enforcing a 


prohibition law if we wanted to. 
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But we should have a rebellious lot of young people, 
and old people too, and all of our prohibitions would 
be in danger of repeal unless people had come to a 
point where they wanted something better than the 
emptiness of alcohol and jazz. 


WOMAN POWER 


E are invited as a newspaper or magazine to 
take part in the Woman-Power Drive which is 
sponsored by the Office of War Information. The 
National Publishers’ Association has put its powerful 
machinery to work on this matter. All September 
covers of leading magazines will deal with the subject. 
In churches perhaps better than anywhere else we 
understand what ability women have. Our churches 
would be in a sorry state without them. But do we 
realize the vital connection between woman power 
and speedy victory for our war effort? The O.W.I. 
puts it this way: 

The man-power problem today is in great part a woman- 
power problem. As men steadily are inducted into military 
service, the jobs they leave behind must be filled by women, 
older men, and minority groups—but mostly by women. It 
it impossible to continue to wage offensive war without 
making use of more of the nation’s unused woman power. By 
the end of 1943, it is estimated that 17,400,000 women must 
be at work. Not necessarily in the factories, but in stores, 
trains, schools, offices. 

The need for more civilian workers in all the necessary 
trades, services, and professions has not yet been driven home 
to most of us. Millions of childless women, and women with 
children over fourteen, who are not working outside their 
homes, as well as their husbands and fathers, must be made 
aware of the patriotic duty women have to go to work in 
time of total war. 

Any job a woman takes which releases a man for military 
service or heavy industrial work is a war job. 


IN A NUTSHELL 


The General Theological Library, 53 Mount Vernon 
Street, Boston, is, for many New England ministers, 
the one channel of access to important new books. It 
is doing a highly important work. 


When the rose-breasted grosbeak sings in the door- 
yard and the morning sun falls on his plumage, burdens 
grow lighter and faith seems founded on a rock. 


There is nothing spiritual in stubbornness. 


Three hundred dollars allocated by the Universalist 
War Relief Fund for the work of the Unitarian Service 
Committee has gone directly to the hospital of Dr. 
Albert Schweitzer at Lambarene, Africa. Our next 
issue will present a story of this great work. 


Nobody need be ashamed of being “too proud to 
fight,” but one may well be ashamed of being too lazy 
to fight. 


Appeasement would be a more respectable word if 
it were not for a tinge of cowardice around it. 
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All-Out or Black—Out 


Manager's Report on the Activities of the Universalist 
Publishing House, April 1, 1942, to March 31, 1943 


To the Members of the Corporation, 
Gentlemen: 


N that philosophical discourse and social satire which 

some of our Victorian forebears mistook for a chil- 
dren’s story, Alice in Wonderland, there is a scene in 
which Alice’s friends all start running at top speed. To 
continue the conversation in progress Alice runs with 
them. Presently, as she is getting out of breath, she 
perceives a strange thing. The party seems to be 
getting nowhere. So she inquires why the haste. 
“Oh,” replies the citizen of Wonderland, “in this coun- 
try everyone has to run as fast as he can to stay where 
he is.” Well, religious journalism and church publish- 
ing are, economically speaking, almost, but not quite, 
the Wonderland of our time. The auditor solemnly 
assures me that we are in healthier condition than we 
were a year ago. Yet we have as many unpaid bills 
to worry over as we had a year ago. We have gathered 
in several scores of new subscriptions this year. Yet 
we have about the circulation of a year ago, 3,500. 
From the operating accounts, Leaprr, store and admin- 
istration, we had a net gain of $384, yet we have an 
over-all loss of $5,274. This may help you to under- 
stand the manager and the editor coming to you at 
the end of the year, a little out of breath, and 
saying two things: “We haven’t lost any,” and “The 
House has had a successful year and served the church 
and the larger cause of liberal Christianity reasonably 
well.” But as we pause and catch our breath a bit, 
looking back ovér the year we see that we have gained 
a little, if ever so little, and so we take courage and 
go on. 

Three former members of this corporation have died 
during the year. They are Bert Goff, Leon O. Tebbetts, 
and Arthur E. Mason. Official resolutions will be pre- 
sented in due time at this meeting. I wish to say per- 
sonally, however, that I honor the memory of all three. 
I must speak my gratitude particularly of Mr. Mason’s 
friendly spirit, made manifest to me personally since 
my arrival in Boston. 
than most of you can possibly realize for friendly and 
wise counsel freely given on more than one occasion. 
He never sought to advise me. I went to him and he 
spoke his mind frankly and to our great benefit. 

The Service Department—from the shipping table 
of which goes mail to every state in the Union where 
there are Universalist churches and to many isolated 
Universalists who depend on us both for the per- 
sonal religious reading and material helps in the 
religious education of their children—has done espe- 
cially well this year, even from the auditor’s point of 
view. If we were a commercial house we would say 
that we made a profit in this department of $756. 
This, however, is not a profit in the ordinary sense, for 


» "year. 


I am indebted to him more. 


it is plowed right back into the business of keeping 
Tue Leaver going. From the gross business of $17,500 
one can readily see that we make no great profit. The 
reason for this is that it is our settled policy to service 
our churches and people with pamphlets, books, and 
lesson material, whether we earn on the deal or not. In 
fact, we carry many items on which we lose slightly. 
On all church-school material we barely make ends 
meet. This is all as it should be, for we are the servant 
of the church. Booklets for men in service added 
another nonprofit item this year. 

We have made possible the distribution through the 
denomination this year of 108,000 pamphlets ranging 
from single-page broadsides to 20-page pamphlets from 
CuristiAN Leaper reprints alone. In addition to this 
we have brought out a new edition of 2,000 copies of 
Dr. Perkins’ excellent little book, Beliefs Commonly 
Held Among Us. In the field of devotional manuals 
we broke all previous records by selling more than 
21,000 copies of Dr. Frank D. Adams’ splendid Lenten 
Manual, The Ladder of Excellence. The Advent 
Manual, The Light Is Still Shining, sold more than 
8,000 copies, a slight increase over the circulation for 
this manual the year before. Our total pamphlet pub- 
lication, including these devotional manuals, this year 
was 160,500 copies. The House published another small 
edition of Dr. Leonard’s Book of Prayer in abridged 
form for the Church of the Mediator, Providence, 
Rhode Island, and the First Universalist Church of 
Harrisville, Rhode Island, this year. 


Tue CuristiAn Leaver had an actual income of 
slightly more this year than last. Subscription and 
sales income were this year $6,544, against $6,363 last 
year, and advertising brought $472, against $402 last 
The subscription and sales increase was partly 
due to better collections and partly to increased sales 
of copies of special numbers. The increase, I regret 
to say, was not caused by increased numbers of regular 
subscribers. Tur Leaner list reminds one of the com- 
ment on the mortality rate in his region made by a 
Maine man. A tourist said to this good man, “Tell me 
about the death rate around here.” Said the Maine 
man, “Oh, it’s about one to a person.” In my expe- 
rience THe Leaner subscription list has a mortality of 
about one to a person. In parishes where the minister 
is everlastingly on the job for Tue Leaver, Tue LEADER 
grows; in other churches we have to fight to hold our 
own. We have managed to keep on sending the gospel 
of Universalism out to the world through Ture LEApreR 
by dint of extra hard work. You note that our Sustain- 
ing Funds this year total $4,112. Part of this was 
raised by the regular Sustaining-Fund appeal, which 
is made each summer after the annual meeting. On 
March 31, $1,081 of it had been raised by Mr. Friend 
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at his own expense. Mr. Friend sent requests to all 
of our active ministers for names of persons who might 
be interested in helping Tur Leaver. To date he has 
heard from about eighty. Sixty parishes have been 
written to. About 1,100 people in these sixty parishes 
received a personal letter .of solicitation from Mr. 
Friend. Among hundreds of replies, only two contained 
definite adverse criticism of Tur Leaper. Many who 
could not contribute wrote expressing appreciation of 
Tue Leaver and regret that they could not help. The 
project brought us more than $1,000 and a valuable, 
because widespread, expression of approval of THE 
Leaver. We are greatly indebted to Victor A. Friend 
for this generous lift. 

The rest of the money necessary for our continued 
survival came from contributions from the State Con- 
ventions—Massachusetts, $500; New York, $250; 
Maine, $75; New Hampshire, $75; and Rhode Island, 
$50—plus a grant of $3,000 from the Universalist 
Church of America. We are most grateful for this gen- 
erous co-operation. I wish to point out in this connec- 
tion, however, that we are one of the few religious 
papers in the country that does not get paid for all pub- 
licity on behalf of national or regional church organiza- 
tions of its denomination. Thus I do not regard these 
grants, grateful as I am for them, as mere gratuities. 
They are in fact a quid pro quo. For instance, the 
general superintendent’s page, which appears regularly 
in Tue Leaver and is of great value to Dr. Cummins, 
would, if paid for at our modest rates, even allowing 
25 per cent educational discount, cost $1,600 per year. 
The amendments to the bylaws of the Universalist 
Church of America, which will appear soon in two 
issues of Tur Leaver, would, if paid for at our adver- 
_tising rates, cost several hundred dollars. So, in lesser 
proportion, of all the State-Convention calls, and the 
fellowship-committee and ordination notices. 

The real significance of Tue Curistran LEADER to 
the denomination and to the cause of propagandizing 
for liberal Christianity was graphically illustrated in 
the booklet recently put out by the Universalist Church 
of America in connection with its financial appeal. At 
Dr. Cummins’ request I collected and arranged that 
exhibit and had it photographed. The picture shows 
three copies of THe CuristiAN LEADER surrounded by 
fourteen pamphlets and five bound books. Of the 
fourteen pamphlets, nine were reprints from THE 
Leaner; of the five books, four appeared serially in Tur 
Leaver before book publication. The cost of the 
pamphlets was borne jointly by the Commission on 
Literature and Tue Leaner, since we paid for setting 
the type and furnished the reprints without profit. 

As the pressure of economic worries has taken 
so much of my time and energy this year I have not 
written much or done much of the editorial work on 
Tue Leaver. I can therefore say without hesitation 
that I am proud of the content of this last year’s 
Leaver. It has been rich and varied. The articles 
have run all the way from protection of church prop- 
erty to personal devotions. Dr. Van Schaick’s notable 
series of editorials on “What Universalists Believe,” 
“Prayer,” “Church Membership,” “Church Attend- 
ance,” “The Leadership of Jesus,” were the basis for 
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a most useful series of pamphlets that have been dis- 
tributed all over our zion and mailed to more than 
3,000 men in service. All together, more than 50,000 
copies of that series were printed, and nearly all of 
them have been distributed. Two special numbers, one 
on adult education and one on religious education (at 
the childhood level) were distributed to several thou- 
sands of Universalists and other liberal church workers. 
The world scene has been presented by several of our 
contributors. Among these there stands out the fine 
series on South America by Rev. Gerard Priestley, and 
the series on “What Are We Fighting For?” by Rev. 
Brainard F. Gibbons, now a chaplain in the Navy. In 
one instance at least Tue Leaver literally scooped 
almost the entire secular press, and all the religious 
press. This was in the case of what later became 
known as the famous speech of Vice-President Wallace 
on “The Century of the Common Man.” One of the 
editors happened to be in New York at the time. He 
happened to buy a copy of PM, which alone of all the 
metropolitan papers carried the full text of that great 
utterance. The next day it went into THe LEAprEr then 
nearly ready for the press. A month later editorial 
writers all over the country were commenting on the 


’ speech and publishing houses were falling over them- 


selves to get publication rights. We beat them all 
to it. It should be said here to the credit of the religious 
press—at least the Protestant section which I know 
best—that almost all these papers published Mr. 
Wallace’s speech. The secular press almost completely 
ignored it when it first appeared. This incident, among 
other things, illustrates one of the vital functions of a 
free religious press. THE CuristrAn LEAprr, and its 
colleagues in the field, beyond a doubt, helped greatly 
to turn attention to this speech, one of the greatest 
utterances of any statesman of our time. The church 
press is well read by editors and writers of the secular 
press. In our own case, this—and a thousand other 
instances that could be cited—is the kind of thing your 
church paper is doing for its readers. Above and 
beyond all others of its tasks THe CuristrAn LEADER 
has the duty and is performing the function of holding 
up the ideals of Christian decency, justice and mutual 
forbearance in this time of strain and tension. 

Now to return, for we must, to that never-never 
land, the Wonderland of religious journalism finance. 
We cannot go on much longer on an unbalanced 
budget. If we can count on at least the same 
subscription and sales income next year as _ last, 
and on at least $4,000 Sustaining Fund from State 
Conventions and individuals, $3,000 from the Univer- 
salist Church of America (all of which is saying 
that we must count very heavily on you who represent 
states and individuals) , we must still have slightly over 
$2,000 more to balance. Where can we get it? You 
will notice that among the extraneous losses this year 
was $2,300 for carrying the Newbury Street property. 
If we could sell this property for a decent amount and 
relieve ourselves of this expense, and if we were given 
suitable editorial offices at 16 Beacon Street without 
additional expense, we could balance. Your directors 
and manager prepared a plan, under which the organi- 
zations might all move back to Newbury Street, which 
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it seemed to them would bring about the same desirable 
results. The plan was submitted to the Board of the 
Universalist Church of America, and was rejected. 
It seems therefore that we must sell the Newbury 
Street property at the earliest possible moment. 

This, however, will not solve our problem. What 
we need most is more and more subscribers to THE 


Leaver and more and wider active support to the end _ 


of bringing in gifts both current and by legacy for the 
support of this free journal of religion. Any state 
trustee who will take the responsibility of doing the 
job of stimulating the ministers in his state can have 
his stenographic work, mailing and postage from our 
office whenever he wishes to embark on such a 
campaign. 

I know, and you know, that religious journals free 
from official ecclesiastical control are vitally necessary 
to free religion and democracy. The history of free 
religious journalism in this country for a half a century 
has been the story of the failure and disappearance of 
one such free paper after another. Some have dis- 
appeared entirely. Others have gone into that ghostly 
limbo of ecclesiastical control known as the field of 
house organs. (Let no one misunderstand me. In 


making these remarks I am not criticizing any of our 


church officials, state or national. I am on friendly 
terms with them all. If they were, any or all, my 
blood brothers I would say the same.) We do not 
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want either tragedy to overtake Tue CuristTIaAN 
Leaver. There will always be a Leapsr, you say, as 
long as there is a Universalist Church. Yes, but 
whether or not it is a free journal is an open question. 

Tue CuristrAN Leaper stands far more for uni- 
versalism than it does for denominationalism. This is as 
it should be. This is as we want it to be always. But 
times are dark and the future uncertain. About a 
year ago in an article in THe Leaper, Prof. Angus 
MacLean, my intimate friend and partner in many a 
project, said, “While our armies are holding the 
destroyer beyond our frontiers, and while we at home 
are getting into high gear for supporting defensive 
effort, let us remember that as churchmen our primary 
work is to clean out, to protect and guard the well- 
springs of our culture, and to partake deeply of their 
living waters to a degree that will mean a revitalization 
of a faith that we have almost lost through neglect. 
The situation is urgent and critical. Jt is all-out now 
for the Christian life or a black-out for it speedily.” 

I think it no overstatement to say now to you, who 
believe in the ministry of the printed word, that, all 
things considered, 7¢ zs all-out now for Tue CurisTIAN 
Leaver or a black-out for it later. And not so much 
later as some may think. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Emerson Hucu LALonre 


Revision of the Constitution and Bylaws 
of the Universalist Church of America 


AMENDMENTS TO THE LAWS OF FELLOWSHIP, 
GOVERNMENT AND DISCIPLINE OF THE 
UNIVERSALIST CHURCH OF AMERICA 


OTICE is hereby given that an amendment to the Laws of 

Fellowship, Government and Discipline of ‘The Universalist 
Church of America, by substituting for them the following revision 
as a whole, will be offered at the biennial meeting to be held on 
October 20 and 21, 1943: i 


ARTICLE I—CONDITIONS OF FELLOWSHIP 


Fellowship in The Universalist Church of America shall be con- 
ditioned on acceptance of the general spirit and purpose of the 
Universalist faith. The Declaration of Principles set forth in Article 
II of the Bylaws of The Universalist Church of America is intended 
to indicate its essential nature, but neither that nor any other 
formulary shall be imposed as a creedal test. Any candidate for the 
ministry, any parish, or any State Convention applying for fellowship, 
adjudged after suitable examination by a Committee of Fellowship 
having jurisdiction as possessing the essential spirit of the Universalist 
faith, and acknowledging the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of The 
Universalist Church of America, may be admitted. Any such admis- 
sion to fellowship shall carry with it liberty as to statement of the 
faith as guaranteed by the Bylaws of The Universalist Church of 
America. 


ARTICLE II—COMMITTEES OF FELLOWSHIP 


1. The powers of The Universalist Church of America with 
respect to fellowship shall be exercised by a Central Committee of 
Fellowship consisting of seven members elected by the General 
Assembly. The Secretary of The Universalist Church of America 
shall be ex officio the Secretary of the Central Committee of Fellow- 
ship. 


2. The powers of a State Convention with respect to fellowship 
shall be exercised by its Committee of Fellowship. Such Committee 
shall consist of three, five or seven persons, at the discretion of the 
State Convention, and a major part of the whole number of any 
such Committee shall be necessary for decision. 

3. The powers of the Central Committee of Fellowship and of 
a State Committee of Fellowship are as follows: 


(a) To receive applications for License preliminary to 
Ordination and grant or reject them. 

(b) To receive applications for Ordination and consider 
them, and, if the Committee shall authorize Ordination, 
to appoint the clergyman who shall confer Fellowship, 
and to issue the certificate of Ordination. 


(c) To grant probationary License and full Fellowship 
to clergymen coming from other Churches, as provided 
in Article III, Section 5, in the Laws of Fellowship. 

(d) To receive applications for the License of Lay 
Preachers, and grant or reject them. 

(e) To grant Letters of Transfer to clergymen remov- 
ing to another jurisdiction. 

(f) To grant Fellowship upon Letters of Transfer to 
clergymen removing into their jurisdiction. 

(g) To withdraw Fellowship from parishes and clergy- 
men under certain specific circumstances, admitted or 
proved. 

(h) To grant Letters of Dismission and Recommenda- 
tion to clergymen desiring them. 

(i) To readmit to Fellowship clergymen out of Fellow- 
ship for causes not affecting moral character. 

(Gj) To readmit to Fellowship clergymen out of 
Fellowship for causes affecting moral character, in the 
manner provided by Article V, Section 2, of the Laws 
ing to another jurisdiction. 

(k) To act as courts for the trial of charges against 
parishes or of charges against clergymen of unminis- 
terial conduct. 

| 
4. In addition to the powers enumerated in Section 3 of this 


Article, the Central Committee of Fellowship shall have power: 


the Central Committee of Fellowship. 
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(a) To exercise original jurisdiction over parishes, 
clergymen and licentiates not within the jurisdiction of 
any State Convention. 


(b) To withdraw Fellowship from any State Convention 
which does not fulfill the requirements of the Plan of 
Organization of the Universalist Church, or which 
violates the Laws of Fellowship, Government and 
Discipline. 

(c) To make rules governing the examination of can- 
didates for Letters of License or for Ordination and the 
conduct of services of ordination not in conflict with the 
Laws of Fellowship, Government and Discipline. 


(d) To make rules in the interest of uniform procedure 
of State Committees of Fellowship. 


(e) To act as the first court of appeal from decisions of 
State Committees of Fellowship. 


m9) To exercise Original jurisdiction in all cases of 
dispute between State Conventions or of complaints 


aepinst a State Convention or its Committee of Fellow- 
ship. 


(g) To authorize the official list of clergymen and 
parishes in fellowship with The Universalist Church of 
America as prepared from current lists of State Commit- 
tees of Fellowship, and completed by that of the Central 
Committee where no State Committee exists, and to 
authorize the official list of State Conventions in fellow- 
ship with The Universalist Church of America. 


5. The decisions and regulations of the Central Committee’ of 
Fellowship shall be final, subject to appeal first, to the Trustees of 
The Universalist Church of America, and then to the General 
Assembly in session as Last Court of Appeal, and shall be reported 
to the Secretary of The Universalist Church of America for filing 
and record. 


6. Committees of Fellowship shall immediately notify the 
Secretary of The Universalist Church of America, and shall cause 
public notice to be given, in some paper of general denominational 
circulation, of all Letters and Transfers of Fellowship, of Licenses 
and of Withdrawals of Fellowship granted by them, and of Licenses 
expired and terminated, and also immediately notify the Secretary 
of all applications for License or Fellowship which they have refused. 


7. If in any proceedings instituted under these rules it should be 
manifestly improper for any member or members of a Committee of 
Fellowship to act therein by reason of relationship to any of the 
parties concerned, or from any other cause whatsoever, then the 
Executive Committee of the State Convention, or the Board of 
Trustees of The Universalist Church of America, as the case may 
require, shall appoint in place of the person or persons thus in- 
eligible one or more disinterested persons, who shall, for the purposes 
of the particular case, act with the remaining members thereof, or 
in lieu of the regular Committee if all the members are disqualified 
as above. 


8. Any action of a Committee of Fellowship which is in violation 
of the laws relating to its powers or of the rules for its government 
shall be of no effect. 


ARTICLE II—ADMISSION TO FELLOWSHIP 


1. Any State Convention organized in accordance with the laws 
of The Universalist Church of America, applying for fellowship, may 
be admitted by vote of the General Assembly on recommendation of 
Any Parish organized in 
accordance with the laws of The Universalist Church of America, 
applying for fellowship, may be admitted by vote of a State Con- 
vention or the General Assembly, as the case may be, on recommen- 
dation of the Committee of Fellowship having jurisdiction. 

2. All Parishes located in a State in which an organized Conven- 
tion ‘exists and all clergymen and licentiates residing therein shall 
be subject to the jurisdiction of that State. The action of any State 
Conyention exercising its powers with respect to fellowship shall be 
considered as granting, refusing or withdrawing the fellowship of The 
Universalist Church of America, and unless reversed on appeal shall 
be final. 


3. Upon the removal of any clergyman or licentiate in fellowship 


‘from one jurisdiction to another he shall send notice of such change 


to the Committee of Fellowship having jurisdiction, which Com- 
mittee shall forward to the Fellowship Committee in the new juris- 
diction a Letter of Transfer of such clergyman or licentiate, of which 
action advice shall be given him. The letter shall be signed by at 


- least a majority of the members of the Committee that issues it, and 


any member not signing it shall, at the request of the Committee 
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receiving it, state his reason for not doing so. If the latter Com- 
mittee shall be satisfied of his worthiness, ‘it shall grant the said 
clergyman or licentiate fellowship in the new jurisdiction, and, unless 
charges are pending, such action shall not be delayed beyond three 
months. 

If a Committee of Fellowship having jurisdiction, after receiving 
notice of the removal of a clergyman or licentiate from one juris- 
diction to another, shall fail to issue a Letter of Transfer to the new 
jurisdiction within three months, or if the Committee of Fellowship 
of the new jurisdiction shall fail to act on such Letter of Transfer 
within three months, the Central Committee of Fellowship shall, 
unless charges are pending, issue a Letter of Transfer and inform the 
respective Committee of Fellowship involved of the action. 

A Letter of Transfer shall not affect the relationship of a clergy- 
man or licentiate to the jurisdiction by which it was issued until 
fellowship shall have been granted to him by another jurisdiction. 
And the Committee accepting a Letter of Transfer shall give notice 
of its acceptance both to the Committee which issued it and to the 
person affected by it. 


4. No Letter of Transfer shall be issued to a clergyman or 
licentiate if charges have been preferred or are pending against him,, 
or if any member of the Committee having jurisdiction shall know 
anything to affect his standing at the time which seems sufficient 
ground for charges against him. But unless charges shall have beem 
preferred in due form transfer shall not be withheld for more than a 
year from the time of his removal. 


5. Any ordained clergyman never before in Universalist fellow- 
ship who desires admission thereto shall present his written applica- 
tion to the Committee of Fellowship having jurisdiction, stating his 
personal faith, ecclesiastical experience, and reasons for seeking the 
fellowship of the Universalist Church. If, after suitable investigation, 
the Committee shall adjudge the applicant as possessing the essential 
spirit of the Universalist faith and the intellectual and spiritual 
qualities that promise useful service in the Universalist ministry, it 
may grant him license for one year, but may admit him into full 
fellowship only after a probationary period of one year. 


6. Any denomination permitting clergymen in the fellowship of 


The Universalist Churcli of America to be settled as pastors over its 


parishes, without surrender of Universalist fellowship, shall be 
accorded similar recognition by The Universalist Church of America, 
provided that clergymen availing themselves of this reciprocal 
fellowship shall have been recommended by the body having juris- 
diction over their present fellowship, and shall also be accepted by 
the Central Fellowship Committee. Clergymen of this denomination 
availing themselves of such reciprocal fellowship shall not thereby 
forfeit their fellowship in The Universalist Church of America; it 
being provided, however, that such clergymen, so long as they are 
pastors of parishes solely in other denominations, shall not have 
the right to vote or hold office in a State Convention or the General 
Assembly; and provided, also, that clergymen in other denominations 
availing themselves of this privilege who are not pastors of parishes 
in Universalist fellowship shall not have the right to vote or hold 
office in a State Convention or the General Assembly. 


7. Any federated or union parish formed by the combination 
of two or more denominational parishes, one of which is in Universal- 
ist fellowship, may be admitted to fellowship by vote of a State 
Convention or the General Assembly, as the case may be, on 
recommendation of the Committee having jurisdiction. Such a 
parish having received fellowship, shall be entitled to all its rights 
and privileges, provided that all other legal requirements are fulfilled. 


ARTICLE IV—WITHDRAWAL OF FELLOWSHIP 


1. Fellowship may be withdrawn by the Fellowship Committee 
having jurisdiction for violation of or noncompliance with the con- 
ditions on which it is given, or for the causes following, viz.: 


i. From a State Convention. 

For not having at least four active parishes in fellow- 
ship or otherwise not fulfilling the Laws of The Uni- 
versalist Church of America, or for violating the Laws 
of Fellowship, Government and Discipline. 


ii. From a Parish. 

(a) For settling as pastor a clergyman not in fellowship 
or who has been refused fellowship, or who has been dis- 
fellowshipped, except as provided in Section 6 of Article 
Til. 
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(b) For neglecting for the period of two consecutive 
years to support regular public worship. 


. From a Clergyman. 

ay For becoming engrossed in secular business un- 
connected with denominational interests, unless because 
of ill-health, or advanced years; or engaged in any occu- 
pation incompatible with the profession of a Christian 
minister. 

(b) For entering upon ministerial labor under the 
auspices of, or in Fellowship with, any other denomina- 
tion, except as provided in Section 6 of Article III. 


(c) For settling as pastor over a parish not in Uni- 
versalist fellowship, or which has been refused fellow- 
ship, or from which fellowship has been withdrawn; it 
being provided that if, in the judgment of the Committee 
of Fellowship having jurisdiction, the circumstances in 
any case are sufficient to justify such a settlement, it shall 
have power to suspend this rule. 


(d) For unministerial conduct, of which he shall confess 
himself guilty, or be duly convicted. 

(e) For the good of the service, without charges and 
trial, provided that such action shall be taken only on 
unanimous agreement of the State Fellowship Committee 
having jurisdiction and.swith the unanimous agreement of 
the Central Fellowship Committee. In cases under the 
direct jurisdiction of the Central Fellowship Committee, 
such action must be by unanimous agreement of the Com- 
mittee with the approval of the Board of Trustees of 
The Universalist Church of America, provided, however, 
that in the event of the clergyman whose case is under 
consideration being himself a member of the State Fellow- 
ship Committee, or Central Fellowship Committee, or 
Board of Trustees of The Universalist Church of Amer- 


ica, his vote shall not be required for unanimous agree- 
ment. 


2. Any clergyman desiring to withdraw from fellowship and 
giving written notice thereof to the Committee of Fellowship having 
jurisdiction shall, if no charges be pending or preferred against him, 
be entitled to a certificate of good standing, provided that no reason 
be known by said Committee why such a letter should be with- 


held, and notice of such action shall be duly published by the 
Committee. 


ARTICLE V—RESTORATION TO FELLOWSHIP 


1. If any clergyman, after having withdrawn from fellowship, 


or having been disfellowshipped for any other reason than reasons. 


affecting his moral character, should desire restoration, he shall make 
written application to the Committee of Fellowship having juris- 
diction, stating his place of residence, and all the facts of the case, 
and promising compliance with the conditions of Fellowship herein- 
before set forth; whereupon the Committee shall proceed, as is 
hereinbefore provided in Article II, Section 3. 


2. Any clergyman who is out of fellowship for reasons affecting 
his moral character may be restored by the following steps, pro- 
vided that not less than three years have elapsed since his fellowship 
ceased, and that during that whole time he has conformed to the 
Laws of The Universalist Church of America, and has maintained 
a good moral character. He shall make written application to the 
Committee of Fellowship of the State Convention from which he 
withdrew, or by which he was disfellowshipped, or to the Central 
Committee of Fellowship, as the case may be, stating his residence, 
and the facts of the case. If on due inquiry such Committee shall 
be convinced that the best interests of the Church will thereby be 
served, it shall restore him to fellowship, subject to appeal as pro- 
vided in Article II, Sections 4 and 5, of the Laws of Fellowship, and 


shall report its action to the Secretary of The Universalist Church 
of America. 


ARTICLE VI—LETTERS OF LICENSE 


1. Letters of License, intended to be preliminary to ordination, 
for the term of one year, subject to renewal or revocation, authorizing 
such licentiates to preach, but not to administer any Christian 
ordinance, may be granted by Committees of Fellowship having 
jurisdiction to such candidates as on due examination may be 
deemed worthy, provided they shall file with the Committee a 
certificate of membership in some Universalist church, and _ their 
assent to the faith of the Universalist Church. 


2. Probationary Letters of License for one year, subject to 
renewal or revocation, may be granted by Committees of Fellowship 
having jurisdiction to ordained clergymen not in Universalist fellow- 
ship who desire admission thereto, as provided in Article III, Section 
5, of the Laws of Fellowship. 
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3. Letters of License as Lay Preacher, authorizing such licentiates 
to preach but not to administer any Christian ordinance, may be 
issued by Committees of Fellowship having jurisdiction for periods 
of three years, subject to renewal or revocation, to laymen who 
apply therefor; provided that the church of which the applicant is 
a member and its pastor, or some Universalist minister in good 
standing, shall unite in a letter requesting the granting of such a 
license; and provided, also, that the Committee acting shall, by 
examination, be satisfied of his fitness for the preacher’s office and 
of his acceptance of the spirit of the Universalist faith. 


4. In cases where circumstances may make it inconvenient or 
impractical for a Committee of Fellowship to conduct directly an 
examination of a candidate for license, the Committee may appoint 
a special commission for that purpose, which shall report its findings 
and recommendations, on which the Committee may act. 


5. Licenses under this Article shall be issued only to residents 
of the jurisdiction granting them, but they may be transferred upon 
removal of the licentiate to another jurisdiction, and shall remain 
in effect if the transfer be accepted by the Committee of Fellowship 
of the new jurisdiction. All licentiates shall, for purposes of member- 
ship in the General Assembly, be regarded as laymen. 


ARTICLE VII—ORDINATION 


1. Ordination ‘to the Christian ministry may be conferred on 
application by a parish for the ordination of a pastor-elect, or on a 
candidate’s personal application, by the Committee of Fellowship 
having jurisdiction. The Committee shall examine the candidate as 
to his fitness in purpose, character, training and ability for the 
ministry. The candidate shall submit a personal statement of his 
religious history and experience, controlling faith and motive, his 
reasons for seeking the ministerial fellowship of the Universalist 
Church, and such other matters as the Central Committee of 
Fellowship may prescribe. If, after such examination, notice of 
which shall have been published in two successive issues beforehand 
of a journal of general denominational circulation, the candidate 
shall be adjudged as possessing the essential spirit of the Universalist 
faith, the intellectual equipment and the personal and spiritual 
qualities which give promise of useful service in the ministry, the 
Committee shall authorize his ordination and appoint some clergyman 
in Universalist fellowship to confer the fellowship of The Universalist 
Church of America at the time of the ordination service. 


2. An Ordination Vow of faithfulness to the Christian ministry 
and to the Universalist Church shall be included in the service of 
ordination. The following is suggested: “In the presence of Almighty 
God and this congregation I pledge my service to the ministry of 
the gospel of Jesus Christ, as proclaimed by the Universalist Church; 
and I promise a cheerful support of its laws and constituted 
authorities.” 


3. No candidate shall be ordained who has not served as a 
licentiate of the Universalist Church for at least one year, as provided 
in Article VI, Section 1, of the Laws of Fellowship, Government and 
Discipline. This year shall have been spent continuously in study 
with sufficient pastoral service or experience to satisfy the require- 
ments of the Fellowship Committee. In the case of a candidate who 
has held a license as Lay Preacher for at least one year the Com- 
mittee of Fellowship having jurisdiction shall have power to deter- 
mine whether or not the service rendered by such a licentiate may 
be accepted as meeting the requirements of this Section. 


4. In cases where circumstances may make it inconvenient or 
impracticable for a Committee of Fellowship to conduct directly an 
examination of a candidate for ordination, the Committee may 
appoint a special commission for that-purpose, which shall report its 
findings and recommendations on which the Committee may act. 


ARTICLE VIM—DISCIPLINE 


1. Every clergyman shall be amenable to the ecclesiastical body 
in which he holds fellowship, and his removal shall not affect its 
authority over him until he has been formally admitted to fellowship 
in the jurisdiction to which he has removed. 


2. No clergyman shall be installed, or formally secogniselll as 
the pastor of a parish, except as hereinafter provided, until he shall 
have been granted the fellowship of the jurisdiction in which said 
parish exists. 
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3. A clergyman may be the pastor of several parishes in the 
same State, or in different States; but he must have the fellowship 
of the jurisdiction in which he resides. 

4, Any clergyman in fellowship in any. State and desiring to 
take charge of a parish in an adjoining State shall be at liberty to 
do so, provided he shall file with the Secretary of the Committee of 
Fellowship of the latter State a certificate of his fellowship and 
good standing from the Secretary of the Committee of Fellowship 
in whose jurisdiction he resides. 


5. The several Committees of Fellowship are hereby respectively 
constituted tribunals for the adjudication of all complaints made to 
them against any clergyman or parish within their jurisdiction. 
After an impartial hearing of the cause, conducted in accordance 
with the mode of procedure hereinafter provided, it shall be the 
duty of said Committee to acquit, admonish, or withdraw fellowship, 
as in their judgment the merits of the case may demand. Their 
action shall be final, except as provided in cases of appeal; and they 
shall make a full report thereupon to the ecclesiastical body under 
whose authority they act, at its next session. 


6. Bill of Complaint. All complaints or charges preferred 
against a clergyman or parish shall be made in writing, and entitled 
the Bill of Complaint. Said Bill shall be divided into distinct 
paragraphs, consecutively numbered, each paragraph embracing, as 
far as practicable, a single charge or cause of complaint. The 
Complainant shall file the Bill of Complaint with the chairman of 
the proper Committee of Fellowship, and shall also serve a copy 
thereof upon the party defendant. 


7. Answer. The Defendant shall, within thirty days after the 
date of the service upon him of the Bill of Complaint, file with the 
chairman of the Committee his answer thereto in writing, and shall 
also serve a copy thereof upon the Complainant. Said answer shall 
also be divided into distinct paragraphs, and reply to each para- 
graph of the Bill of Complaint. 


8. Hearing. If the parties do not desire to offer testimony, the 
cause may be heard upon the Bill and Answer. The Committee 
shall fix a convenient time and place for the hearing, of which due 
notice shall be given to the parties Complainant and Defendant, and 
whereat the said parties, with counsel, if desired, shall appear, and 
the cause be duly heard. If, however, either or both parties desire 
to offer testimony, either may give notice thereof to the Commit- 
tee. Said Committee shall, with as little delay as possible, appoint 
a competent Examiner to take the testimony, and shall notify the 
parties of such appointment. 


9. Conduct of Hearing by the Examiner. The Examiner, having 
arranged with the parties as to a convenient time and place therefor, 
shall proceed to take the testimony of all the witnesses produced 
before him, and such examination shall be private. The Complainant 
shall first produce all his testimony, and when he has closed, the 
Defendant shall in like manner produce his testimony. After which 
the Complainant may, if he desires it, offer testimony in rebuttal; 
and the Defendant may also offer testimony in surrebuttal. The 
witnesses shall be examined by the parties or their counsel. All the 
testimony shall be taken in writing. The depositions shall be 
signed by the respective witnesses, and be attested by the Examiner. 
Every document or paper offered in evidence shall be noted by the 
Examiner, and marked by him for identification, as Exhibit 1, 2, 
etc. If any evidence offered shall be objected to, the Examiner shall 
note the objection and the grounds thereof, and rule upon its ad- 
missibility. Either party may appeal from his decision to the Com- 
mittee of Fellowship having jurisdiction and in case of such ap- 
peal from the exclusion of evidence, the nature of the proposed 
evidence and the grounds of objection thereto and of the decision 
of the Examiner shall be entered by him briefly on the record. 

10. Hearing on Appeal. Upon the termination of the hearing 
before the Examiner, he shall fasten together all the depositions and 
exhibits, and forthwith certify and transmit the same to the Secre- 
tary of the Committee. The Committee shall fix a time’ and place 
for a hearing upon questions raised by appeal from the decision of 
the Examiner, and if necessary shall remit the case to him for the 
purpose of taking such testimony excluded by him as the Committee 
shall deem competent to the issue. 

11. Final Hearing. Upon the completion of the testimony the 
same shall be transmitted by the Examiner to the Secretary of the 
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Committee, as provided in the previous section. The Committee 
shall fix a convenient time and place for the final hearing, of which 
due notice shall be given to the parties, and whereat the said parties, 
with counsel, if they desire it, shall appear, and the cause be duly 
heard. 


12. Decision. After the final hearing, the Committee shall pro- 
ceed to certify in writing what facts they find to be proved, and 
their decision in the case; a copy of which finding and decision shall 
be at once transmitted to both the Complainant and Defendant. In 
case the fellowship of the Defendant be suspended or withdrawn, 
and no appeal to the Central Fellowship Committee be taken within 
the time prescribed by the laws regulating appeals, the Committee 
shall cause such sentences of suspension or withdrawal of fellow- 
ship to be published in at least one denominational paper. 


13. In case an appeal be taken to the Central Fellowship Com- 
mittee, which must be within thirty days after the decision is ren- 
dered, the Appellant shall certify the grounds of his appeal to the 
Secretary of that Committee at the time of taking his appeal. The 
said Secretary shall notify the Secretary of the Committee having 
jurisdiction that such appeal has been taken, and require it to 
send up the whole record of the case, comprising the Bill of Com- 
plaint, the Answer, the testimony, and the findings and decision of 
the Committee. 


14. If disputes or difficulties should arise between parishes or 
between a parish and its pastor, or between parishes and clerzy- 
men, or between clergymen, which the parties themselves shall be 
unable to arrange, the Committee of Fellowship having jurisdiction 
shall have power to inquire into the facts, and endeavor amicably 
to settle the case. If an amicable adjustment cannot be effected, 
or the case involves the necessity for censure, or withdrawal or sus- 
pension of fellowship, either party may file a Bill of Complaint, or 
Cross Bills may be filed by both parties, and the cause be proceeded 
with as hereinbefore provided. 


15. In case of rumors unfavorably affecting the reputation 
of a clergyman the Convention having jurisdiction, or the Trustees 
of The Universalist Church of America, as the case may be, shall 
consider their nature, and, if they deem them injurious to the 
Church, and the proceeding expedient, shall appoint some suitable 
person or persons to prefer charges and prosecute the same before 
the Committee of Fellowship having jurisdiction. 


ARTICLE—IX APPEALS 


1. Parties aggrieved by any decision of a Committee of Fellow- 
ship shall have the right of appeal as provided in Article II, Sec- 
tions 4 and 5, of the Laws of Fellowship, Government and Discipline. 

2. An appeal from the decision of a lower court, to be allowed, 
must be taken within thirty days of the time at which such decision 
was rendered, and must be accompanied by a bond, with sufficient 
sureties, the amount to be determined by the Central Fellowship 
Committee, for the payment of the costs of the court, if the appeal 
be not sustained. Notice of appeal shall be sent at once by the 
Secretary to the Secretary of the Committee of Fellowship from 
whose decision the appeal is taken, which shall have the effect to 
suspend the sentence pronounced by its court until reaffirmed by the 
Court of Appeal. 


ARTICLE X—RECORDS 


1. Every Parish shall provide a book or register, to be known 
as the Church Register, which shall be in the custody of the Pastor, 
Secretary, or other officer as may be found convenient, in which 
shall be recorded with particularity all Dedications of Children, Bap- 
tisms, Confirmations, Marriages, and Funerals performed or at- 
tended in the Parish by the Pastor, or other minister; also, a list 
of Church Members, with the date of admission, transfer, with- 
drawal, or decease. 

2. Every clergyman not in pastoral charge shall also keep a 
similar record of like services performed by him. 

8. If a clergyman be engaged in pastoral duties only a part of 
his time or be the Pastor of more than one Parish, he shall be care- 
ful to see that all services above named, which may be performed 
by him as Pastor, are entered upon the proper records, and that 
those which he performs outside of such pastoral charge are entered 
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upon his own Register, as provided in the preceding section, in order 
that all such services may be duly reported, and yet not be reported 
twice. 

4. Every Parish shall also provide a book or register, to be 
known as the Parish Register, in which shall be recorded the names 
of the qualified voters of the Parish, with their residences and the 
dates of their reception, withdrawal or decease, and also the names 
of the families and persons regularly attending upon public wor- 
ship. And it shall be the duty of every Pastor carefully to continue 
such record from time to time, for the use of himself and his 


successors. 


ARTICLE XI—MISCELLANEOUS 


1. Our Divinity Schools, as a condition of receiving the bene- 
fits of our Scholarship system, shall instruct their students in the 
laws and rules of the Universalist Church. 

2. Every State Convention shall furnish the Secretary of The 
Universalist Church of America with a copy of its Charter, Constitu- 
tion and Bylaws, and thereafter with a copy of all amendments 
thereto. 

3. In case of the removal of a member or members from one 
Parish to other territory, it shall be the duty of the Pastor or 
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Parish Clerk to give notice of such removal to the Pastor or Clerk 
of the Parish into whose territory such remoyal is made. 

4. It shall be the duty of all clergymen and Parishes to insti- 
tute and foster churches, and to establish and maintain Sunday 
Schools in all practicable cases. And wherever Sunday Schools exist 
it shall be the duty of all concerned in their control to seek to 
make them efficient as Schools of Christian Doctrine, in order that 
the children baptized into the faith of the Universalist Church may 
be educated-in the principles and doctrines thereof, and thus be 
trained and prepared for confirmation and church membership. 

5. In every church the Communion of the Lord’s Supper shall 
be statedly observed at such times as the laws thereof prescribe; 
and at every such service all persons present, whether members or 
not, who may feel it to be a duty or a privilege to do so, shall be 
invited to participate. 

6. Baptism may be administered to adults in such form as they 
may wish. 


ARTICLE XII 


Fellowship in The Universalist Church of America shall confer 
the right to interpret the general purpose and spirit of the Uni- 
versalist faith as sanctioning refusal of all forms of military service 
if such refusal be based on conscientious grounds. 


Tufts College Commencement for 1943 


lee S. McCollester 


HE big dignified program of Tufts College com- 

mencement, which contains the names and honors 
of the graduates, says that this—1943—is “the eighty- 
seventh annual commencement.” 

On the first commencement four men received 
honors. This college year there have been three gradua- 
tion events for three different groups—Engineers, Medi- 
eal and Dental Schools, and the Liberal Arts—and the 
number graduating has been in the hundreds and con- 
tained women as well as men. From all the groups 
some have already gone into government service in 
army, navy, the air and hospital. In that first gradua- 
tion the degrees were given for purely arts attainments. 
In this year’s graduations, in January, April and May, 
were men and women committed to service in all cor- 
ners of the earth and for all types of service. 

The main entrance to the college is up the Memorial 
Steps where, on the broad landings, are records of Tufts 
men in service. There remains the top broad step, on 
which will be set a memorial to those who went to war 
from the more recent years, and Tufts’ prayer is that 
it shall be the last war memorial. I believe we are 
nearer this glad hope than ever before. 

Tufts College is primarily a college emphasizing the 
liberal arts for an all-round fitting of men and women 
for the “Four Freedoms.” But in this emergency it 
has been able to turn all its effort to fitting men and 
women for world tasks. If any have feared that after 
the war Tufts would be a college controlled by govern- 
ment forces, let them understand that unlike the fact 
of the First World War, where the Government took 
over the college, in this war the college is still director 
of its work, and when its service in particular lines 
ends, the direction of its future will be determined by 
the authorities of the college. With especial clearness 
and emphasis did President Carmichael elaborate this 
ideal of the future of Tufts in his intimate address and 


report at the Alumni Dinner. The good of the old 
system will be saved, but there will be many new objec- 
tives which have been due to appear in our educational 
system. The newer ideals and programs will be more 
personal. The effort will not be to run all students 
through the same treatment, but to suit the programs 
to the needs of the individual—to the end of greater 
personal culture and efficiency. The making of this 
newer education is already on the way, and when 
peacetime comes Tufts will be ready to take a lead 
among colleges in the education the new age will need. 
It may be truly said that the war has not destroyed 
the old and beloved Tufts, but has made Tufts ready 
to meet the personal and world needs of a new 
education. 

The program of commencement events was much 
simplified this year. Class-Day jollities were omitted. 
They had to be, for most of the men had gone to 
service. 

The week began with the Baccalaureate Service in 
Goddard Chapel. The preacher was President Car- 
michael, who spoke of the serious problems brought on 
education by the war. One of the marked sentences of 
the sermon was, “You who are to win our victories 
should also be winning to help your nation and the 
world plan a better postwar society which will guar- 
antee more economic and political freedom for more 
human beings than has ever been true before.” Dr. 
Ratcliff presided at the service, Dr. Wolfe read the 
Scripture, Dr. McCollester made the prayer, Professor 
Cole pronounced the benediction, and Dr. Leo Lewis 
directed the music of the college choir. 

The next commencement event was the “Pops” at 
Symphony Hall on Thursday evening. Some had 
feared that the attendance would be small, but the 
number was larger even than usual and there was a 
greater circulation of “grads” in the intermissions. 
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There was a deep sense of the world situation and a 
warmth of greeting from alumni who have not always 
attended. “Leo” of course was the feature, and younger 
than ever in his leading of the orchestra and of the 
college songs. 


Saturday was Alumni Day, a day made for the 
. Hill at its best. Not so many of the recent classes were 
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in evidence. Some of these are far away in land, sea 

and air services, but the “old fellows and girls” turned 

out well, as if our alumni get-together had this year a 

new meaning. The chief event was the dinner in 

Cousens Gym. Joe Morton, alumni secretary, was 

everywhere, and Vice-President Miller was referee in 

difficult situations. The president of the Alumni Asso- 

ciation presided in a way that kept the interest of the 

crowd. The special reuning classes brought greetings, 

and a special feature was a short address by Mrs. 

Durkee, the first woman graduate of Tufts, ending in 

N the unveiling by her daughter, Mrs. G. W. Angell, of 

: a portrait of Mrs. Durkee’s father, Dr. Benjamin 

; Brown. President Carmichael gave an intimate talk 

} on the college year just closing, and on the plans for 

Tufts after the war. The address was warmly greeted 

and left the “grads” with the feeling that Tufts is on 

its way to new programs of great promise. The presi- 

dent reported that there had been gifts and bequests 
during the year of $525,000. 


Sunday has become the established day for the 
graduation exercises, and the commodious Cousens 
| Gymnasium the place. This event is dignified and im- 
. pressive. This year, besides the hoods and gowns of 
“grads” and faculty, were a great many men in army, 
navy and flying uniforms, adding color to the scene. 
Prof. M.S. Balch was master of ceremonies, and Harold 
Sweet, president of the trustees, gave the official order 
for the conferring of the degrees. Dean-Emeritus 
McCollester gave the opening prayer and Dean Skinner 
the benediction. Two of the graduates made addresses 
—Miss M. R. Davis for Jackson and M. W. Cobb of 
: the School of Religion for the Liberal Arts. These 
addresses were both of a high order. The leading 
address was by Dr. C. M. Fuess, headmaster of Phillips 
Andover Academy, who at this time received the hon- 
orary degree of LL.D. Dr. Fuess’ message was a 
serious one, lightened by a humor which carried far the 
deeper purposes of his address. Besides the degrees in 
course, honorary degrees were given to Arthur J. 
Anderson, M.A.; Claude M. Fuess, LL.D.; Wilson L. 
Fairbanks, M.A.; Mrs. Eleanor Saltonstall, M.A.; 
Rey. Donald Bruce Hoyt, S.T.D. 

After the exercises the honor guests, the trustees 
and members of the faculty gathered for tea and a 
social period at the house of President and Mrs. 
Carmichael. 

Hereafter Tufts is to go on a three-term program 
the next term beginning July 1. A thousand men are 
to be sent by the Government for special training for 
the army, navy and flying services. This means that 
many of the buildings will be given up to men in 
these special departments of training, and that the 
regular students must move outside the college 
dormitories. 
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Albert © 


Vivian T. Pomeroy — 


NCE upon a time there was a white owl named 

Albert. How he came to be called so I will tell 
you. Albert was born in a barn. He had three sisters. 
They all were brown. Bats lived in the cobwebby 
corners of the barn, and they told strange stories to 
the young owls—stories of what they saw when they 
flew abroad in the dark. 

Albert’s three sisters were not kind to him. They 
pecked him ‘because he was white, and nobody had 
been that color in their family before. Even Albert’s 
mother said it was strange that a child of hers should 
be so unlike any other of her family. 

So Albert grew up a little lonely and misunderstood. 
But he did not brood over his troubles, being a wise 
owl. Instead, he used his time in great observation. 
Being neglected by his family, he took to discovering 
things. He learned how the leaves turned in the wind 
when there was to be rain. He found out how the moon 
sailed up when there was to be wind. He knew the 
gaps in the hedge where the sheep got through. And 
every time these things happened Albert gave the queer- 
est hoot and scream. The farmer, whose barn it was, 
noticed this and said: “That there owl is mighty wise. 
His voice ‘minds me of Uncle Albert, who used to 
groan when he felt the weather in his rheumaticky 
joints.” And so the owl became Albert. 

In time Albert’s sisters grew up, married brown 
owls, and went away to start homes in other barns. 
Albert, still neglected by his family, remained in the 
old barn. 

One night there was a storm coming up. The farm- 
house was asleep. Albert hooted and hooted and 
hooted. The farmer turned in his bed. Hoot, hoot, 
hoot, went Albert. “That’s for a storm,” said the 
farmer, and he got up and called in the cattle and shut 
them in the barn. And the lightning flashed, and the 
thunder rolled, and the farmex, back in his bed, turned 
over and mumbled: “Mighty wise bird!” 

One night Albert heard the sheep pattering through 
the gap. Hoot, hoot, hoot, went Albert. “That’s for 
something!” muttered the farmer, as he turned in his 
bed. Hoot, hoot, hoot, went Albert. “Them sheep!” 
grumbled the farmer; and he went out and caught 
them just in time. As he went to the barn to shut 
them in, he looked up to where Albert sat: “Wouldn’t 
be without you for a mint o’ money,” he said. “Differ- 
ent from any owl I ever did know.” Hoot, hoot, hoot, 
went Albert. 

And by and by Albert fell in love with a white 
and black owl-girl and married her. And always he 
said to his children: “If you are funny and different, 
never mind. If the others peck at you, never mind. 
You just wait! You'll find out why it has happened to 
you. Keep your beaks up, and you'll be worth a lot 
to somebody.” ; 

Hoot, hoot, hoot, went the little owls. 


“The wicked flee when no man pursueth.” So do 
the stupid and foolish. ; 
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Federation of Divinity Schools 


RGANIZATION of the largest Protestant theologi- 

cal faculty in America, through the federation 

of the full-time teaching staffs of the four theological 

schools associated with the University of Chicago, has 

been announced by President Robert M. Hutchins of 
the university. 

The University of Chicago Divinity School, Baptist 
in origin; the Chicago Theological Seminary, Congre- 
gational; Meadville Theological School, Unitarian and 
Universalist; and the Disciples Divinity House have 
agreed to pool their faculties to provide closer co-opera- 
tion in teaching to strengthen their effectiveness in 
training ministers of all denominations. 

The combined faculties will be called the Federated 
Theological Faculty of the University of Chicago. The 
organization, effective July 1, will include thirty-two 
scholars and religious leaders, constituting one of the 
outstanding Protestant theological faculties of the 
world. 

“This federation of independent schools which serve 
different churches is in line with a major movement in 
American Protestantism,’ Dean Ernest C. Colwell of 
the Divinity School said. “Important American 
churches are now working toward greater unification 
and the elimination of duplication. 

“Similarly, in the field of theological education, the 
four schools forming the federation believe that there 
are important gains to be achieved. Among these is 
elimination of overlapping and duplication of the work 
of the faculty. Appointment of future members of the 


federated faculty will be co-ordinated. We plan also to, 


co-ordinate our respective libraries so as to eliminate 
duplication of acquisitions, and so free funds for sys- 
tematic development of the library facilities.” 

No change in the financial independence, ecclesiasti- 
cal affiliation, business operations, or self-government 
of the respective institutions is contemplated because 
of the federation. 

The federated faculty, whose full-time members will 
be members of the University of Chicago faculty, will 
constitute the faculty of the individual institutions and 
will have control of the common elements of the 
bachelor-of-divinity curriculum. This common core 
will be approximately two-thirds of the curriculum, 
with one-third remaining the area of each individual 
institution, to provide for its particular denominational 
interests. 

All students in the four institutions will be regis- 
tered as graduate students of the university, with 
minimum academic entrance requirements being the 
equivalent of graduation from the college of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, which ends at the end of the tradi- 
tional sophomore year. Students completing the 
theological training will receive the bachelor-of-divinity 
degree, conferred by the University of Chicago in co- 
operation with the respective institutions. 

Administration of the Federated Theological 
Faculty will be conducted by an executive council, or 
cabinet, censisting of the heads of the four institutions. 


At present these are: Dean Colwell; President Albert W. 
Palmer of the Chicago Theological Seminary; President 
Sydney B. Snow of Meadville Theological School; and 
Dean Edward Scribner Ames of the Disciples Divinity 
House. . ; 

Agreement on the federation, which has been under 
discussion for the past year, is a development growing 
out of the benefits of close association of the three inde- 
pendent schools, which have been related to the uni- 
versity through working agreements with the Divinity 
School. 

All of the institutions except the Disciples Divinity 
House are older than the University of Chicago, which 
was founded in 1891. 

The Divinity School of the university is a continua- 
tion of the Baptist Union Theological Seminary, 
founded in 1865 and opened in 1866 in Morgan Park, 
then a Chicago suburb. When the university was 
founded, the seminary moved to the Midway, and 
became the university’s divinity school, though still 
retaining its connection with the Baptist Theological 
Union. As a result of joint decision of the university 
and the union in 1908, the Divinity School has admitted 
students without requiring that they be Baptists. 

The Chicago Theological Seminary, founded in 
1855, opened classes in 1858 in the First Congregational 
Church, on Chicago’s near west side, at Washington 
Boulevard and Green Street. From 1865 to 1915 it 
was located at Ashland Avenue and Washington Boule- 
vard, moving to its present site, University Avenue 
and Fifty-eighth Street. Since 1913 it has been affili- 
ated with the university. Its students and those of 
the Divinity School could take one-third of their work 
in either institution, and some faculty members held 
appointments in both schools. 

Meadville Theological School, oldest of the co- 
operating seminaries, was founded in 1844 as a Unitar- 
ian seminary in Meadville, Pennsylvania, and moved 
to Chicago in 1928,-where it has a large house and a 
classroom and library building on adjacent corners of 
Woodlawn Avenue and Fifty-seventh Street. In 1928, 
a union was formed between Meadville and the Ryder 
Divinity School of the Universalist denomination, 
which had moved from Galesburg, Illinois, in 1917 and 
affiliated with the university. 

The Disciples Divinity House was founded in 1894 
and has always occupied its present site at Fifty- 
seventh Street and University Avenue. On its founda- 
tion, it entered into affiliation with the university, its 
officers and faculty becoming members of the univer- 
sity, and its students having the privileges of university 
students. 


Justice is as strictly due between neighbor nations 
as between neighbor citizens. A highwayman is as 
much a robber when he plunders in a gang as when 
single; and a nation that makes an unjust war is only 
a great gang. 

FRANKLIN 
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What Must Be the Bases for an 
Enduring World Peace?* 


Henry H. Schooley 


HEN the United States wanted a new design 

for one of its coins, it did not say to the Secretary 
of the Treasury, “Come, now, create for us a coin which 
shall surpass in beauty and dignity all the coins we 
have thus far had.” No, indeed! Here is really what 
our government did. It made known its desire among 
the artists of the nation, and offered to that artist 
whose design would be most acceptable to the Govern- 
ment a reward in keeping with its merit. And lo and 
behold, a design of exquisite beauty and _ infinite 
preciseness was obtained. 

When the United States decided to harness the 
thundering currents of the Colorado River, it didn’t 
say to its master engineer, “You are hereby commis- 
sioned to build a colossal dam for generating electric- 
ity.” No! Instead it called into consultation some of 
the leading engineers in America to ascertain, first of 
all, if such a feat were possible. Then after months 
of calculating, blueprints and specifications were pre- 
sented, showing just what obstacles would have to be 
overcome if such and such results were to be obtained. 
Well; today we have one of the marvels of the 
century—Boulder Dam. 

And when it was decided to build a skyscraper 
which would transcend in height the Woolworth Build- 
ing in New York, some of the most outstanding archi- 
tects in the country were employed to work together 
to draw up plans. Contractors of the highest reputa- 
tion were hired to build the structure, and only the 
best of material was used. And there today, in the 
heart of New York City, we have the imposing struc- 
ture known as the Empire State Building. 

Now, the same painstaking plans which go into the 
making of a coin, a hydroelectric plant, or a majestic 
skyscraper are also necessary in matters pertaining to 
the building of an enduring world peace. In that 
realm, too, there is incalculable need for the creativity, 
ingenuity, and stability of artists, engineers, and archi- 
tects—statesmen—whose vision is not circumscribed 
by present events and whose courage is not daunted by 
the challenge of the future. To these statesmen alone 
must be given the responsibility for building the future 
world order, for these alone know that to build a world 
of peace for the future we must begin here in the golden 
now to prepare. Yes, in the very midst of a catastrophic 
world conflict, since what the future holds in store for 
man will depend largely on what man has in store for 
the future. 

Nevertheless, in spite of this truth, it is nothing 
short of appalling to see how some of our leaders today 
are ignoring present problems which will have a bear- 
ing on the future peace of the world. None other than 


*Sermon written by the minister with the help of his peo- 
ple and preached on “Partnership Sunday,” January 24, 1948, 
in the Church of the Mediator, Providence. 


Prime Minister Winston Churchill himself has declared, 
“Let us bend might and main to win this war, and 
then we can talk of peace.” I submit that only as we 
think and prepare seriously for peace today shall we 
be able to talk and act intelligently about it tomorrow. 
Hence our purpose on this Partnership Sunday is to 
consider the bases for an enduring world peace. 

Let me say at the outset that I deeply appreciate 
the splendid response and material which some of our 
people took the time and patience and thought to send 
to me on this subject. This sermon, therefore, is 
merely a composite of these ideas and ideals. In a 
sense this morning I am in the position of a Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde, for while I speak from the pulpit I am 
voicing the thoughts of the pew. The subject matter 
which was handed or mailed to me seems to fall into 
two categories: First, what the United States must do 
in building for an enduring world peace; second, what 
the United Nations must do toward the establishment 
of postwar peace. 

The United States, it is declared, is in the enviable 
position of a land not ravaged by war and so ought to 
have the best perspective as to what to do at the con- 
clusion of this global conflict. We, as a nation, will not 
have the intense hatred and suffer the shattering col- 
lapse of morale of most other nations as an aftermath of 
this war. Therefore, it will be on the United States that 
the tremendous responsibility for world vision and 
action will rest. And, as one person truly states, “With 
the experience of World War No. 1 we have an excellent 
example of how not to make a peace.” 

For one thing, our people should be brought to 
realize that in the world that we have they cannot live 
to themselves alone. The technological skill of man is 
such that the world has become infinitely smaller in 
size. What concerns one nation today is bound to 
concern every other nation. In other words, no longer 
can we be “blind isolationists and say with obstinate 
indignation at the end of this war—War! Never again! 
No more crusades! Back to normalcy! America first, 
last, and always!” Retreating into our shell and 
resorting to purely arbitrary, nationalistic policies 
would most certainly mean the continuation of 
World War No. 2 which we are now so eager to avoid. 

For another thing, the United States must realize, 
as former President Wilson did, that some form of 
international organization is indispensable to world 
peace, be it a league of nations, a commonwealth of 
continents, or a federation of the world. Unless such 
governmental machinery is set up, no matter how com- 
plete our victory, there will be no world peace. One 
person, however, fears: that the powerful position of 
the United States after this war will lead it to domi- 
nate such an international, governmental organization, 
and thereby do more to jeopardize world peace than 
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help it—just as Britain and France did after World 
War No.1. The opinion of all others is that the United 
States must not only be a member but the foremost 
leader of some such international governmental body. 

Once in this council or league of nations it is the 
firm conviction of one person that the United States 
must lead the way in advocating and demonstrating 
the policy of relinquishing certain international rights 
in the interest of greater world economic security. Such 
as the United States and Great Britain giving up their 
spheres of influence and extraterritorial rights in China. 
In this way, the raw materials of the world will be 
open to the smaller nations, thus alleviating somewhat 
the basic economic causes of much world unrest. 

Another person expresses her faith in the plan of 
Norman Thomas as being the most concrete and 
thorough of any which she has studied thus far. “There 
must be something more definite than the Atlantic 
Charter with its emphasis on four historic freedoms. 
The United Nations must have a basic plan of rehabili- 
tation before exercising their powers in order to 
prevent the growth of rivalries between the victor 
nations and distrust among the conquered nations.” 
The two basic principles in Mr. Thomas’ plan call for 
the renouncing of vengeance and the abolishing of 
imperialism. But more important than any one plan 
is the need for a popular peace dynamic. For Mr. 
Thomas believes that enduring world peace will only 
be won when the peoples of the world themselves mani- 
fest a great, burning desire for it in their hearts: then 
will they realize how much can be done constructively 
in an educational and co-operative way with the vast 
resources which war uses so destructively. Or as one 
person cogently expresses it, “We must everlastingly 
teach our children and the children of the world the 
value of peace and the folly of war,” all of which, as 
he so well reminds us, is just another way of saying 
that we must believe in and practice the two cardinal 
principles of our faith, the Fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man. 

This much may be said to be what the United States 
must do toward buildmg an enduring world peace. 

The United Nations’ contribution to the cause of 
peace is so well outlined by one person in a ten-point 
program that I was almost prompted to read it ver- 
batim. But in the brief time remaining I know I can- 
not do justice to it, and so will just touch on its high 
lights. 

In the first place, it is imperative that the United 
Nations win this war. Since Nazism and Fascism are 
built on the glorification of war, should they get the 
victory there would be no world peace. Once victory 
is achieved and an armistice is declared there must be 
a two-year cooling-off period so that reason may pre- 
vail at the peace table. For, as another person states, 
“Corporal punishment administered in anger never 
settles anything.” 

Enemy nations must be thoroughly disarmed, and, 
through the establishment of a world court and an 
international police force, peace must be enforced. 
A decided weakness of the first League of Nations was 
that there was no international army or navy to enforce 
whatever decisions the world court rendered. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


The two-year cooling-off period should give us 
ample time in which to select the proper representa- 
tives of the various nations to formulate a just and 
enduring world peace. But, as one person warns us, 
“The next peace treaty must not be written by poli- 
ticlans and be only a bundle of promises and com- 
promises, but by statesmen of the first order. There 
should be men big enough and Christian enough to 
seek the good of all.’ Such leaders will assure the 
peoples of the world that co-operation will be genuine, 
and that federation will not be a camouflage for world 
dominion by the English-speaking peoples, the white 
race, or the victor nations. 

It is pomted out, and with striking clarity it seems 
to me, that Adolf Hitler was able to acquire such 
tremendous power through pursuing the crafty policy 
of “divide and conquer.” By conquering nations 
separately he was able to subjugate their peoples more 
thoroughly. Consequently, it is now envisaged that 
the only way we can prevent war and preserve any 
semblance of peace is to follow the time-tested motto 
of “United we stand; divided we fall.” The united 
nations in war must be the united nations plus in peace. 

There now remains only one other point which was 
presented, and with that I close. “No longer must the 
favored nations of the world build up high tariff walls 
against the products of the smaller nations of the world.” 
In the opinion of this person, the reciprocal trade 
policy of our Secretary of State, Cordell Hull, would 
go far toward economic stabilization and understand- 
ing among the nations of the world, and therefore be 
fundamental in building for an enduring world peace. 

As Christians, and as citizens of the greatest coun- 
try in the world, we have set aside this Sabbath to 
consider the weighty matter of peace. Let no one here 
think that such a theme is outside the realm of religion, 
for if you do, I have only to remind you that that was 
the theme which heralded Jesus’ entrance into this 
world, “Peace on earth, good will toward men.” And 
it was Jesus’ parting thought for this world when he 
said, “Peace I leave with you, my peace I give unto 
you: not as the world giveth, give I unto you. Let 
not your heart be troubled, neither let it be afraid... 
for I have overcome the world.” 


MISSED 


Not so long ago it was the custom in certain parts 
of New England, when a marriage took place, for the 
bridegroom to address the company in a few well- 
chosen words. A certain Vermont widower, at his 
second marriage, arose and said: 

Friends and neighbors, you all know that our good 
friend here (indicating the bride), who has just done 
me the honor of pledging herself to share my joys and 
sorrows, is something of a stranger in this town. Being 
a mere man, I feel that I need your help to make her 
feel at home amongst us; so ’m going to depend upon 
you women folks to put her entirely at ease. I know 
you will do this, just as my first wife would do if she 
were here today. I miss her considerable at times, but 
more. than usual on an occasion like this.”’—The 
Christian Science Monitor. 


JUNE 19, 1948 


Gerard Priestley 


CUADOR is one of the smallest of the South 
American republics and derives its name from 
its geographical position athwart the equator. The 
republic has a population of about two million, com- 
posed of Ecuadorians, who speak Spanish, and a num- 
ber of primitive Indian tribes, who speak their own 
‘particular language. The country was originally the 
home of the Quechuan Indians. About 28 per cent of 
the population are white, 30 per cent Indian, and 40 
4; per cent mestizo (mixed blood). 
Santiago de Guayaquil, fifty miles up the broad 
; muddy waters of the Guayas River, is the chief port 
of the republic. Brown-skinned natives, stripped to 
; the waist, paddle their dugout canoes or heave at long 
poles as they steer, with the help of the tide, rafts 
loaded with mangoes, pineapples and_ chirimoyas. 
Wooden houses, built on piles in order to utilize every 
breath of air, line the river bank. Sailboats and house 
rafts, noisy motorboats that sadly need a coat of 
paint, and rusty barges fill the brown river. 

Not many years ago, yellow fever was prevalent in 
Guayaquil, but today, the sanitary conditions of the 
city have been greatly improved. Rows of white and 
yellow houses line the streets. All the shops are of 
bazaar style and open on the street, displaying their 
merchandise. Ecuador has built up during recent 
years an important button industry. The buttons are 
made from vegetable ivory obtained from the ivory-nut 
palm tree which grows in great abundance throughout 
the republic. The balsa tree, or corkwood tree, grows 
in Ecuador and furnishes the lightest timber in the 
world. Ecuador also exports quinine—doubly precious 
these days with so many of our men fighting in the 
jungles of New Guinea and Guadalcanal. 

Geographically speaking, the republic is divided by 
nature into three parts: The seacoast plain, about four 
hundred twenty-five miles long and sixty miles broad; 
the Sierra, rising to a height of 13,000 feet and 
covered with dense forests; the Oriente, or sloping 
valleys, from the Andes to the plains of the Amazon. 
Between the foothills of the Andes and the Pacific, the 
Government of Ecuador has granted the International 
Petroleum Company a concession of ten million acres 
in which to drill for oil. The oil fields so far discovered 
are on the Santa Elena Peninsular, but the output is 
small. Rich silver ore is found at Pillzhum in the 
Canar district. 

Although Ecuador is a rubber-producing country, 
‘the production of this precious commodity has been 
Jong neglected and left in the hands of the Indians. 
No attempt, for instance, has been made to produce 
rubber systematically and commercially as on the 
banks of the Amazon or in Malaya and the East Indies. 
Most of the rubber trees in Ecuador grow wild in the 
dense jungles of the Littoral or the Oriente, and they 
are tapped and overtapped by the natives merely in 
‘accordance with their own needs. The rubber collected 
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Ecuador-A Nation Astride the Equator 


from the jungle by the natives is of a very poor quality 
and is exported in its crude and unwashed state. 

The Ecuadorian Government is doing all in its 
power to increase the agricultural production of the 
country with special emphasis upon increasing the 
production of rice, cotton, wheat and wool. 

Traveling conditions are hard and primitive in 
Ecuador. In recent years many miles of new dirt 
roads have been constructed in an endeavor to open up 
the hinterland. Deep gorges and dense forests make 
road building difficult. In the Andean foothills, ava- 
lanches frequently occur during the rainy season, block- 
ing the few roads with rock and debris and destroying 
the arduous work of the previous season. 

The Quito-Guayaquil railway is two hundred ninety 
miles long and is an engineering feat of the first mag- 
nitude. The railway was begun in 1899 and winds its 
way over the mountains to the Quito plateau. It 
crosses eighty-eight bridges, and in fifty miles climbs 
from an elevation of 900 feet to over 10,600 feet above 
sea level. The railway begins at Duran, across the 
Guayas River, and slowly makes its way through the 
rice fields and sugar plantations of the Guayas Valley. 
At every stop en route the train is besieged by boys 
and men in sheepskin trousers and women in gay- 
colored ponchos selling juicy pineapples and tagua— 
vegetable ivory carvings of horses, oxen, and Indians 
in straw hats, two inches high. 

The old city of Quito, capital of the republic, was 
founded by the ancient Indian tribe of Quitus around 
A. D. 950 and by the Spaniards in 1534. The city 
spreads itself out lazily and is overshadowed by lofty 
Pichincha, called by the natives “the boiling moun- 
tain,” for its eruptive activities have made it an object 
of fear and reverence since time immemorial. At four 
in the morning the bells of Quito’s fifty-six churches 
begin to ring for early Mass. Before the sun is up, 
the crisp morning air is full of the shouts and cries 
of hawkers and beggars, the tooting of horns and the 
bellowing of cattle on their way to the slaughterhouse. 
Sitting within the shadows of the magnificently carved 
entrance to the fashionable church of La Compania, 
Indians sell rugs and bright-colored ponchos. In the 
shade of narrow alleys, brown-faced women sell mel- 
lons, green bananas and oranges from tiny wheel- 
barrows. Flower vendors sit beside little stalls strategi- 
cally set up at street corners. Strange as it may 
seem, the men and women hurrying along the pave- 
ments check their watches every morning by a clock 
in the tower of the Church La Merced which was 
made in 1817 by the firm of Handley and Moore of 
Clerkenwell, London. 

Modern shops are beginning to make their appear- 
ance and there was built recently a nine-story office 
building which rears above the many church steeples 
of this ancient city, set in the midst of verdant pas- 
tures and snow-capped mountains. No less than twenty 
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voleanoes can be seen from the top of the Metro- 
politano. 

On May 29, 1822, General Sucre defeated the 
armies of Spain on the battlefield of Pichimcha and 
proclaimed Ecuador a state in the Grand Colombian 
Federation. Nine years later, Ecuador seceded from 
the Colombian Federation and proclaimed itself an 
independent republic with General Juan Jose Flores, 
a Venezuelan lieutenant of Bolivar, as her first presi- 
dent. In 1861, Gabriel Garcia Moreno, a medieval 
mystic, became dictator of the new and struggling 
republic. He recalled the Jesuits and set up a theoc- 
racy by giving the pope practically complete control 
over the destiny of the republic. He even went as far 
as to consecrate the country as the “Republic of the 
Sacred Heart.” In 1875, while serving his third term 
as president, Gabriel Garcia Moreno was assassinated. 

Ecuador has had twelve Constitutions since 1831, 
the last in 1932 under the leadership of President Jose 
Velasco Ibarra. During a period of ten years, Ecuador 
watched ten presidents come and go. Under the new 
Constitution, the executive power is vested in the 
President, who is elected for a period of four years and 
cannot be re-elected until after a period of eight years 
in retirement. The Congress consists of two Houses, 
the Upper House composed of thirty-two senators and 
the Chamber with fifty-six deputies. Women are 
granted the right to vote and first exercised their 
franchise in the election of 1939. 

On the death of President Mosquera Nazvaez on 
November 17, 1939, Dr. Carlos Arroyo del Rio assumed 
executive power in accordance with the Constitution. 
Dr. Arroyo del Rio was born in Guayaquil, attended 
the schools of that city, and graduated with the degree 
of doctor of jurisprudence from the University of 
Guayaquil. He was in turn elected secretary of the 
Board of Education for the Provinee of Guayas and 
the president of the Canton of Quayaquil. In 1921 he 
was sent to the Chamber of Deputies and became 
president of the Chamber. 

The settlement of the more than century-old 
boundary dispute between Ecuador and Peru is an 
example of continental interest and a demonstration 
of the sense of continental responsibility for the pres- 
ervation of peace in the Americas. This long-standing 
territorial controversy was settled as a result of a 
protocol signed at Rio de Janeiro on January 29, 1942. 

Ecuador was neutral in the last world war, although 
her sympathies were with the Allies. Today the re- 
public has broken off diplomatic relations with the 
Axis and is co-operating with the United Nations 
against our common enemy. Ecuador, however, has 
another battle to fight—a struggle against poverty 
and ignorance. The majority of the people derive a 
pitiable living from the soil. The average wage of a 
worker in this land of volcanoes, dense forests and 


church bells, is less than four dollars a week. With 


over 60 per cent of the population illiterate, democracy, 
as we know it in the United States and the British 
Commonwealth, has never had a chance. 

Ecuador has proved to be one of the most difficult 
fields for Protestant missionary enterprise. As in Peru 
and Bolivia, the power and influence of the Roman 


tian to every forty-three of the population. 
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Catholic Church is great. According to statistics com- 
piled several years ago, there is one Evangelical Chris- 
Today 
Ecuador presents one of the greatest challenges to 
Protestant missionary effort. 

The days are short in this land astride the equator. 
On a full tide we sailed down the muddy Guayas into 
the darkness of the open sea. 


Six Months’ Leave from the 
Desert 
C. Pierre Backman 


ONDON is crowded with uniforms. No city could 
wear a more military aspect than London. Uni- 
forms and uniforms and more uniforms, wherever you 
go. Men in uniform, and women in uniform; English- 
men, Canadians, and Americans. And there are all the 
Allied Nations’ uniforms into the bargain. 

Now and again you may come across a soldier whose 
complexion is a shade darker than other people’s, 
tanned by wind and weather and sun—especially by 
sun, since such a weather-beaten face is usually the 
sign of a soldier home on leave from the Middle East. 

A little while ago I had an amusing encounter with 
one of these men on leave. On a lovely Sunday morn- 
ing, with a pale sun shining over London’s close-packed 
houses and leafless parks, I went out to the East End 
for the time-honored Sunday diversion of visiting the 
street market in Petticoat Lane. 

When you come out from Aldgate Station into the 
Whitechapel Road, life seems to be going on much as 
usual. Massive eastbound busses roll by; the pavements 
are thronged with idling Sunday crowds of young 
people, soldiers, and matrons carrying bags full of the 
food they have just bought. Of course the heavy raids 
have left their mark, here as elsewhere in London. One 
house is missing here, another there. Churches and 
synagogues have been reduced to empty and blackened 
shells. 

A very strange thing strikes you wherever you may 
go in London looking at the scars left by that winter 
of heavy raids two years ago. How is it that the 
churches in particular have suffered so much? Over 
and over again you see the same sight; not a solitary 
bomb has fallen anywhere else in the neighborhood, 
and yet a little church, sandwiched between tall houses, 
is a heap of rubble. 

When I had spent a couple of hours roaming the 
streets adjacent to Petticoat Lane, and had observed 


that there still was a market for old rusty keys and 


screws, and that the little shops that sell Jewish prayer 
shawls seemed to thrive as well as ever although the big 
synagogue in Bethnal Green was burned out, I decided 
to eat my Sunday dinner at a café in the Commercial 
Road which I discovered long ago. 

Only a few tables were vacant, for nearly the whole 
of the big restaurant was taken up by a long table laid 
for a wedding breakfast. I counted over a hundred 
places, and could not resist asking who in this neighbor- 
hood was having such a big party in these days of 
austerity. I found that it was being given by the local 
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inhabitants for one of their A.R.P. wardens, a brave 
and resolute man whom they wished to honor and 
thank in this way now that he was putting into a safe 
harbor. 

I did not have to eat my Sunday dinner alone; a 
young soldier shared my table. At first I did not notice 
anything unusual about him. He was marvelously 
sunburned, and looked around with a certain air of 
curiosity. I asked him when he had come home. The 
night before, he said. He was home on six months’ 
leave from the desert front in North Africa. 

The question had introduced us and broken the ice. 
When we reached the roast lamb which, even in this 
fourth year of the war, is still the inevitable Sunday 
joint, he asked me if I would mind cutting up his meat 
for him. Only then did I notice that he had something 
resembling a long cuff around his left wrist and fore- 
arm. He told me he had been wounded in the fighting 
near Bengasi. The bone in his forearm had been 
shattered by a machine-gun bullet. Now he had been 
given six months’ leave to go home and visit his people 
in Wales while his arm finally healed. I cut up his 
meat and we became great friends. He showed me how 
the doctors had removed a bit of his left shinbone and 
grafted it into the forearm in place of the splintered 
piece. It had been a lengthy business, but now every- 
thing was in order and he had only to wait for the arm 
to regain its power and movement. He could already 
move his fingers a little, but he had not yet the strength 
to cut his Sunday joint. 

We chatted about desert warfare, Arabian coffee, 
and Rommel, until we had finished our meal and it was 
time to break up. My new friend was all optimism; 
but there was one thing, apart from the wholemeal 
bread, to which he could not quite reconcile himself. 
That, oddly enough, was his six months’ leave. It was 
not that he did not want to go home to Wales and have 
a look at the old people, but that it did not have to 
take him half a year. Think of it! The big offensive 
in Tunisia on while he was pottering about in Wales! 
He would so have liked to be in jit and avenge his 
shattered arm. Naturally he would get a chance to 
do that when the invasion of Europe began; but it 
would not be quite the same thing. It ought to have 
been in Africa. 

And so I said good-by to my friend from Bengasi; 
for you can’t spend all Sunday sitting in a café in the 
Commercial Road while outside the sun is shining as 
brightly as if it were midsummer. 

Back in the street, I once more met soldiers, and 
soldiers, and more soldiers. These were not men home 
on leave; but I know that each one was filled with the 
same ambition as my Bengasi friend—to get to the 
front and be “in it” when the decisive battle came. 


The fellow who used to be photographed with a 
five-pound bass is hopeful that he will be able to pose 
before the camera this year with a couple of one-pound 
tomatoes—The Indianapolis News. 


The mpdern American family is the one who spends 
right up to Father’s earning capacity —The Greensboro 
(Ga.) Herald-Journal. 
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THINGS WORTH LIVING FOR 


“What are the things worth i ae for?” 
I asked myself the other night. 

The answer I had heard before: 
“We're living, fighting for the Right.” 
“The right to what?” someone will say. 
The right to work, to pray, to earn; 

The right to live another day. 

To know the joy of love and learn 
The happiness that children bring. 
With merry laughter, smiling face; 
Loving arms, a song to sing; 

Spreading sunshine through the place. 


To share that joy, by word and deed, 

That others, whether friend or foe, 

May find some answer to their need 

And on their way the richer go. 

The privilege to give my life 

In service to my fellow man. 

Whether in peaceful work or strife 

To do the very best I can. 

Serving the One who taught us Right, 

Whose guiding light will go before. 

I tell myself now, ev’ry night, 

“These are the things worth fighting for.” 
M. M. Treacur 


Captain M. M. Teague, now in Australia, is a physician of 
Laurens, $.C. He is a grandson of the man most responsible 
for building the Universalist church in Mountville, S.C. As 
one of our ministers said, “Captain Teague shows the stuff of 
which our best American youth is made.” 


RE JAMES RELLY 
Tuomas ButLer 


N a recent number of THs Curistran Leaper there ap- 

peared an article on “The Life and Thought of James 
Relly,” in which is to be found the rather startling statement 
that soon after his death his “congregation dispersed and it 
never revived.” 

Curiously enough we find in the same issue of the paper a 
letter of Rev. Frederic W. Perkins, D.D., who, acting as 
chairman of our Central Fellowship Committee, informs Rev. 
W. Arthur Peacock of the extension of the fraternal fellow- 
ship of the Universalist Church of America to the Rellyan 
Universalist Congregation at London, which has maintained 
services from the death of Relly down to the present day, 
and which is now “to be listed as an official body in future 
issues of our official yearbook.” 

Another error noted is the statement that after the death 
of Relly his place was taken for a time by Rey. Elhanan Win- 
chester, who is erroneously described as a “universalist of the 
Chauncian school.” 

Winchester was distinctly within the circle of those holding 
to the views of Origen and of Clement, a tradition never 
lost through all the Christian centuries. His immediate in- 
tellectual and spiritual forebears were of the Pietistic school 
of Jacob Boehme, and of his leading English disciple Jane 
Lead, with her well-known Philadelphian Society. 

He had been moved to accept the universalist position 
through a reading of Siegvolk’s Everlasting Gospel, the works 
of George Stonehouse and of William Law. 

This faith had been strengthened by contact with the 
Universalians of Philadelphia, among whom was Dr. George 
de Benneville and Christopher Marshall, the latter of whom 
was the most persistent distributor of restorationist literature 
in America. 

While at London he gathered around him many members 
of the existing Philadelphian Society, but is not known to 
have had any relations whatever with the Rellyan group of 
Universalists. 

Some years after his return to America his London church 
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became unitarian in thought under the leadership of William 
Johnson Fox, M.P. (1817-1852), and here the music was di- 
rected by Eliza Flower, and here, also, the well-known hymn 
written by her sister Sarah, “Nearer, my God to thee,” 
first sung. 

It was during this period that the membership list of the 
society might well have been taken as a literary directory of 
London. Among those noted were Haslett, Thomas Campbell, 
the poet, John Stuart Mill, Douglas Jerrold, Leigh Hunt, John 
Forster, Crabb Robinson, the Brownings, William C. 
Macready, the Novelles, Charles C. Clarke, the Hewitts, 
Harriet Martineau, Helen Faucit, and the Flower sisters as 
above noted. 

During the later postoratss of Moncure Conway, 1863-1884 
and 1892-1897, amateur plays were produced for some time 
under the direction of a young man named Richard Mansfield. 

During the later years of Conway’s life the society became 
affiliated with the Ethical Culture Movement, and a branch 
of the same now holds forth at Conway Hall, London. 

The account of Relly’s life is well written, material being 
taken from the usual well-known sources, with no new infor- 
mation added to the narrative. 

As is unfortunately the case with most biographical 
sketches, no attempt has been made to search out the sources 
of either Relly’s conception of the union or of the universalism 
so closely associated with it. 

In this connection it might be pointed out that there was 
much universalism in the air when Relly first accepted the 
doctrine. The works of William Law, appearing first in 
pamphlet form, had by the year 1762 reached the dignity of a 
completed set of his writings bound together under one gen- 
eral title page. The Philadelphians were meeting privately 
and semipublicly at London under the leadership of Rev. 
Richard Clarke, who had openly preached universalism from 
the pulpit of St. Philip’s Church at Charleston, 8. C. A new 
edition of the works of Richard Coppin had appeared, pro- 
claiming the salvation of all men, but containing tenets 
severely criticized by Relly in his well-known pamphlet, The 
Sadducee Detected. 

That the yet surviving Rellyan congregation at London 
possesses relicts of Gerard Winstanley, has inspired the as yet 
unanswered inquiry as to through what successive ownerships 
they have come to their present owner. While neither Relly 
nor Murray exhibited any knowledge of Winstanley’s social 
- gospel, it is well within the realm of possibility that study 
along this line will place Relly in his proper place in the devel- 
opment and expression of universalist thought. 

Both Relly and Murray made a distinction between uni- 
versal redemption and universal salvation. They were both 
accused of holding antinomian views. Such a charge was 
made against Murray at Philadelphia by both his orthodox 
opponents and leading Universalians of the same city. In 
this connection Christopher Marshall showed much concern. 
He wrote of the matter to Peter Miller, then head of Ephrata 
Community, and made inquiry as to Murray’s antecedents 
both of Sir George Stonehouse and of Rev. Richard Clarke. 
He spoke of Murray as an antinomian preacher who had 
taken upon himself the character of a Universalian. In later 
years Marshall came to love and respect Murray, but never 
to accept his peculiar doctrine of the union. This was also 
true of Winchester as he came to be better acquainted with 
Murray. 

At London, Winchester was on friendly terms with John 
Wesley, the General Baptists, and, although he strongly de- 
fended the Trinity, with persons holding known unitarian 
views. 

Both Murray and Winchester agreed with Relly in ac- 
cepting the idea of a personal devil. Murray, following Relly, 
believed that Satan would be finally destroyed. Winchester 
believed in the final restoration of all fallen intelligences, in- 
cluding the Father of Evil himself. 

The thought of unity between God and man is character- 
istic of much mystical thought. It had usually been a cor- 
rective to, rather than associated with, scholastic thought. It 
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has rarely been associated with super-Augustinian or strictly 
Calvinistic views. But it was so associated in the mind of 
James Relly. 

That Relly’s peculiar conception of the mystical union 
between Christ and humanity was an attempt to rationalize 
the doctrine of the atonement, is a thought worthy of con- 
sideration. That the thought preceded, in order of time, the 
implied restorationism contained therein, is not conclusively 
shown. Neither has it been shown from what source Relly 
derived his peculiar conception of union, although other forms 
of the same thought have been entertained by both Catholic 
Quietists and Protestant Pietists alike. 

Over against this thought we have knowledge of sources 
of universalism, based mainly upon the idea of a universal 
atonement, available for acceptance by Relly, which he in 
turn may have sought to rationalize through his thought of 
union. One way or another the question still appears to be 
an open one. 

However, we turn to the content of the second section of 
the article on Relly which appears to be a keen analysis of the 
mystical union existing between Christ and humanity. As such 
it is worthy of a most careful checking with like work done 
by the late Rev. Richard Eddy, D.D., and other of our older 
scholars, to whom such problems seemed to be of most vital 
importance. 

Writing to Rev. Thomas Butler as London on April 14, 
1943, Rev. Arthur Peacock states, “I see a writer in Tue 
Leaver on Relly says that Winchester’s Congregation declined 
and disappeared. But Vidler took over from Winchester, in 
turn Fox from Vidler, and the chapel became firstly Unitarian 


and then Ethical Society. I have seen the minute records 
of the times.” 


RHODE ISLAND UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Henry H. ScHoo.ry 


HE one hundred sixth annual session of the Rhode Island 

Universalist Convention was held at the First Universalist 
Church in Providence on Wednesday, June 2. 

At the suggestion of the newly organized Planning Council, 
the State A.U.W. held its annual session on the same day, 
meeting in the morning at 9:45. Mrs. Sarah Henderson, state 
president, presided. Reports from the various committees 
showed that all units had, in spite of a most trying winter, 
carried on successful work and raised money for the American 
Red Cross, the Clara Barton Birthplace, the North Carolina 
Mission, the Doolittle Home, and war relief. The secretary, 
Miss Marion L. Gardiner, reported that the national pledge 
had been paid in full, and that three parishes—Woonsocket 
and the First and Mediator Churches of Providence—had 
amalgamated their women’s groups into A.U.W. units. After 
hearing many encouraging reports, the nomination committee 
submitted the following list of officers: President, Mrs. James 
Henderson; first vice-president, Mrs. Olin P. Taylor; second 
vice-president, Mrs. E. Dean Ellenwood; third vice-president, 
Mrs. Robert Gumley; secretary, Miss Marion L. Gardiner; 
treasurer, Mrs. Sarah Pease; trustee for three years, Mrs. 
Prucia Smith. Owing to the problem of food rationing, 
members who attended brought basket lunches. Coffee was 
served by First Church. 

The State Convention convened at 2 p. m. with the 
president, Fred B. Perkins, presiding. After the hearing of 
reports, Mr. Perkins made his annual address and in it urged 
support of the Universalist Appeal sent out by Dr. Cummins. 
Mr. Perkins turned the business session over to the vice- 
president, Rev. E. Dean Ellenwood, as he had to leave to 
attend a meeting of the trustees of Brown University, of which 
he was made a fellow that same afternoon. 

Mrs. James Henderson, chairman of the Planning Council, 
in her report stated that the best conferences in years were 
held during the past year. 
that they were so planned as not to conflict with any 0 
programs in the churches. 


This she attributed to the a 
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The convention went on record as favoring a change of 
date for the annual combined sessions from the first Wednes- 
day in June to the second Wednesday in May. The con- 
vention also adopted a resolution prohibiting the advertising 
and sale of alcoholic beverages for the “duration.” 


In his report as chairman of the Religious Education 
Committee, Rev. Clinton K. Davies stressed the importance 
of adult interest in religious education if the youth of the 
churches were to think it worth while. It was his conviction, 
also, that the young people must be given a greater share in 
the work of the churches. 


Rev. Henry H. Schooley, state superintendent of churches, 
in his annual report cited progress made by the various 
churches during the year in spite of the disadvantages imposed 
by wartime conditions. He officially welcomed Rev. Robert L. 
Weis, the new pastor of the Harrisville church, and Mrs. Weis. 
They have been doing excellent work. To the Woonsocket 
Universalist church, of which Rev. E. Dean Ellenwood is 
pastor, went the honor of being the most active and progres- 
sive church of the year. This church took in thirty-two new 
members during the year and conducted the most successful 
financial campaign in the history of the present pastorate of 
twenty-three years. 

The convention elected the following officers: President, 
Fred B. Perkins; vice-president, Howard A. Presbrey; secre- 
tary, Rev. Henry H. Schooley; treasurer, Ralph S. Anthony; 
trustees for three years, Charles H. Everett and Mrs. James 
Henderson; other trustees for two years, Walter A. Battey, 
Miss C. B. Mowry, and Woodworth Carpenter; Committee 
on Fellowship, Dr. William Couden, chairman, Rev. E. Dean 
Ellenwood, secretary; members, Rev. Henry H. Schooley, 
Chapin T. Arnold, and Willard S. Freeman; trustees of the 
Universalist Publishing House, Latimer W. Ballou, Henry P. 
Stone, and Miss Gertrude M. Whipple. 

The convention closed with a brief vesper service, con- 
ducted by Dr. William Couden, pastor of the church in which 
the convention was held. 


THE NEW ENGLAND INSTITUTE OF 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


QW)\UE to wartime conditions, the New England Institute of 
SU International Relations will depart from its traditional 
‘meeting place for the past eleven summers—Wellesley College 
—to meet this year on the campus of Andover Newton Theo- 
logical School, Newton Centre, Mass., from July 5 to 14. 
Among the sponsors are Rev. Michael J. Ahern, S.J., Rev. 
Frederick May Eliot, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, William Emerson, 
President Everett C. Herrick, Rt. Rev. W. Appleton Lawrence, 
‘Rabbi Harry Levi, Rev. Phillips E. Osgood, Bishop G. Bromley 
“Oxnam, Rev. Leslie T. Pennington, Dean Clarence R. Skinner, 
Prof. John C. Schroeder, and Rt. Rev. Henry Knox Sherrill. 
Among the committee members are Prof. Henry J. Cadbury, 
Mrs. Adolph G. Ekdahl, Rev. Allen Hackett, Rev. Raymond 
A. Hall, Rev. J. Lester Hankins, Rev. C. Wesley Keirstead, 


| .and Rey. Samuel H. Miller. 


Believing that success in rebuilding world society after the 
war depends upon an informed public opinion, leaders of the 
‘institute will focus this year’s discussions on the issues of the 
-coming peace. More than one hundred fifty teachers, students, 
-club leaders, church workers and others are expected to attend. 


Evening lectures by outstanding speakers and experts will 


‘be open to the public this year, as the school, located near 


Newton Centre, is easily reached by train and bus. 

Among the faculty leaders are Maynard Krueger, econo- 
‘mist at the University of Chicago; Wilhelm Sollmann, formerly 
Minister of the Interior in Germany in the Stresemann 


Cabinet; Anup Singh, Indian Nationalist and biographer of 


Nehru; Hew T. Roberts, Australian, now teaching at the 


‘University of Iowa; and Roger N. Baldwin, director, American’ 


Civil Liberties Union. Others are Miss Margaret Frawley, 
-former assistant director of the American Friends’ European 
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Relief activities; Walter M. Kotschnig and S. Ralph Harlow, 
professors at Smith College; Alberto Rembao, Mexican, editor 
of La Nueva Democracia; and Charles S. Johnson of the 
faculty of Fisk University. 


The New England Institute is one of ten institutes of 
international relations conducted in different parts of the 
country each year under the auspices of the American Friends’ 
Service Committee with the co-operation of the Congregational 
Council for Social Action. It is nonsectarian and nonpartisan. 
Further information may be obtained from George A. Selleck, 
director, 5 Longfellow Park, Cambridge, Mass. 


ADNA W. LEONARD 


HE tragic death of Bishop Adna W. Leonard on May 3 in 

the midst of his visit to the chaplains overseas was a climax 
of sacrificial devotion to the work of the church and its chap- 
lains. He is as truly a martyr as the historic figures of the 
past who gave their lives to the Christian cause. He under- 
took the perilous global flight at the direct request of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America and the 
General Commission on Army and Navy Chaplains. The 
sole purpose of the trip was to help the Protestant chaplains 
in their service to the men in our armed forces by conveying 
in person the grateful affection and prayerful support of the 
churches. 

Bishop Leonard had been entrusted with this unique re- 
sponsibility in behalf of American Protestantism at a meeting 
of the General Commission on Army and Navy Chaplains 
held in Washington on March 12, and at a meeting of the 
Federal Council’s Executive Committee held in New York on 
March 16. He accepted the assignment with enthusiasm, al- 
though fully aware of its hazards, because of his eager desire 
to be of every possible assistance to the men who represent 
the church today in the most difficult and dangerous out- 
posts. 

As chairman of the Methodist Commission on Chaplains 
and the Methodist Commission on War Activities, Bishop 
Leonard had dedicated himself to the strengthening of the 
work of the chaplains in his own denomination. When, two 
years ago, he became chairman of the General Commission on 
Army and Navy Chaplains, representing thirty-one denomina- 
tions, he gave unstinted devotion to the interests of all the 
Protestant chaplains. The visit overseas was only the culmi- 
nation of many months of service. Leaving our shores the 
middle of April, he had already met with chaplains in England 
and Ireland, and was on his way to Iceland, in company with 
Lt. Gen. Frank M. Andrews, when the fatal accident occurred. 
His subsequent itinerary, if he had been able to complete it, 
would have taken him to Northern Africa, the Near East, 
India and China. 

There is tragedy in Bishop Leonard’s passing, but there 
is far more of glory than of tragedy. It should serve to 
mobilize the whole church for a more effective support of the 
cause for which he gladly gave his life. 

Samvuet McCrea Cavert 


DEAF DOGS 


EAFNESS, contrary to popular belief, is not uncommon 

in dogs, although few deaf dogs are stone deaf, and this 
may account for the fact that so often a dog’s owner will never 
realize that the dog is not pig-headed as he supposed, but 
simply “hard of hearing.” 

Once you have established the fact that your dog is 
really deaf, it is quite easy to teach him to be perfectly obe- 
dient by the use of simple signs. Indeed, deaf dogs are usually 
so very anxious to do what is asked of them, and so terrified 
of being lost or deserted, that they often prove to be apter 
and more teachable pupils than many who are possessed of all 
their faculties —R.S.P.C.A. Journal. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


FROM THE MAN WHO INSPIRED AN EDITORIAL 


To rue Eprror: 

I received your letter of February 15 in reply to a letter 
which I wrote to the Rev. Mr. Gibbons of Wausau, Wis., in- 
quiring about the Universalist faith and how it was backed 
up by Scripture. 

Later I received a number of copies of THE CHRISTIAN 
Leaper which you sent me commenting on my letter request- 
ing information on the subject in question. 

I found the article very helpful indeed, and I passed it 
along to a number of my friends. 

There are, of course, many things hard to explain, but it 
is refreshing to know that there are many men like you and 
others of your faith who somehow feel that God is just and 
wholly reasonable, and must in the end give all men an op- 
portunity to accept him fully. 

Now that Christ has been offered up for us, no doubt his 
saying, “If I be lifted up I will draw all men unto me,” means 
all that it says. “All.” 

Tra L. Graves 
La Mesa, Calif. 


JAPANESE RELOCATION WORK 


To THE Eprror: 

I am much interested in the work being done for the 
Japanese who were moved from the Pacific Coast. The Com- 
mittee on Student Relocation is doing fine work. There are 
about twenty-five hundred A and B students qualified to enter 
our colleges. About four hundred of them are now studying 
in schools, and four hundred waiting to enter but have not 
the means. They will work for part of their expense, but they 
cannot earn it all. 

You can help show that these Japanese Americans are not 
beasts; that they are warm human beings; that our suspicion 
of them, by interning them, has raised their suspicion of us, 
of our sincerity, of our boasted four freedoms; that the Chris- 
tian thing to do is to stop arguing, stop asking how much it 
will cost, and help in every way we can, financially, morally, 
and personally where possible; and you can help show that 
above all things fear is an unworthy thing which causes us 
to imagine all kinds of things which are not true once they 
are investigated; and, finally, that the reputation of our 
church will not suffer if we help in a cause which is not en- 
dorsed by the “election returns.” 

Emerson 8. SCHWENK 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


ALCOHOL THE CAUSE OF CRIME 


To THe Eprror: 

At a recent hearing in the Massachusetts State House, a 
physician urged that drunkenness should be treated not as 
a crime but as a disease. If it is a disease, must we not 
look for the cause? A South Dakota judge, compelled to sen- 
tence an intelligent soldier for a brutal slaying while intoxi- 
cated, “arraigned at the bar of public opinion” the licensed 
saloons which had sold him intoxicants even after he was 
tipsy. The causes of other diseases may be hard to deter- 
mine, but the cause of drunkenness is obvious—beverage 
alcohol. If the state has the right and duty to remove the 
causes of disease, if that right is established so that it for- 
bids the sale of habit-forming narcotics, is it not its duty to 
protect the people against this cause of disease and crime? 

A popular reaction, engineered by selfish interests (read 
The Amazing Story of Repeal), has, indeed, repealed the 
Eighteenth Amendment. But none of the promises made by 
the advocates of repeal have been fulfilled. The shame of 
Pearl Harbor, the tragedy of Cocoanut Grove, and the arro- 
gant claim of the liquor traffic for exemption from the ra- 
tioning, which aH other industries accept, are awakening grow- 


ing indignation, and the question persists, has beverage 
alcohol any place in a civilization which calls itself scientific 
and Christian? 

The churches must lead. Oh for another “Great Awaken- 
ing” like that which in New England a century ago aroused 
all to the great moral reforms which transformed the nation. 
$ E. Tatiumapce Roor 
Somerville, Mass. 


CHRISTIAN .SCIENCE AND MR. ALBERTSON 


To tHe Eprror: 

In the first of two articles on “What Is the Matter with 
Religion?” by Ralph Albertson, recently published in Tue 
CuristiAN Leaver, there is a reference to Christian Science 
which might cause the reader to associate it with Eastern 
cults, or to appraise it as being merely a means of promoting 
personal welfare. 

~ Mr. Albertson’s thoughtful observations on the general 
problem confronting the world today should do much good, 
and it is a privilege for me to accept your kind invitation, not 
only to clear up a possible misunderstanding of Christian 
Science, but to comment briefly on this theme of practical 
Christianity. 

Mr. Albertson’s challenge is arresting. It is a merely 
human sense of religion that is on trial. Christianity, as 
taught by Christ Jesus, however, is not on trial; neither has it 
failed. What has seemed to fail has been mortals’ imperfect 
grasp of basic spiritual truths or an indifferent application 
of what has been grasped. 

There are two ways by which humanity may escape from 
its recurrmg woes. One is by the discipline that comes 
through suffering. The other is through spiritual under- 
standing. Which shall it be? 

The First Commandment, “Thou shalt have no other 
gods before me,” and Jesus’ injunction, “Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself,” are truths on which Christian Science 
rests. Mary Baker Eddy, the discoverer and founder of Chris- 
tian Science, left her followers a prayer for the needs of 
humanity as well as those of the individual. As found in 
the Church Manual of the Mother Church, the First Church 
of Christ, Scientist, in Boston, Mass., it reads: “‘ ‘Thy kingdom 
come’; let the reign of divine Truth, Life, and Love be estab- 
lished in me, and rule out of me all sin; and may Thy Word 
enrich the affections of all mankind, and govern them!” 

In praying thus, and in putting this prayer into action, 
Christian Scientists understand that, just as there can be no 
world salvation except through the individual, so no indi- 
vidual can realize man’s true selfhood as the perfect child of 
God unless he also experiences that “love for all mankind,” or 
Christianity, which Mr. Albertson observes will heal “what- 
ever is wrong in the economics and politics as well as the 
religion of the world.” Consequently there is seen to be 
nothing mystical or coldly selfish in the teachings or practice 
of Christian Science. 3 

Christian Scientists, having an exact, or scientific, reason 
for the hope that is within them, are neither dismayed at 
world turbulence nor discouraged over the seeming ineffective- 
ness of some religious efforts. One of the most hopeful signs 
of the times is that many religionists are beginning to take ~ 
severer views of human expedients and are turning more 
humbly to God, who is “the governor among the nations.” 

To ensure the peace as well as win the war, it is commonly 
conceded that grave responsibilities rest upon us. These can 
be successfully discharged only to the degree that spiritual 
law and obedience thereto are recognized as primary to all 
social, political or economic reform. In Science and Health 


with the Key to the Scriptures, Mrs. Eddy says: “One infinite 
.God, good, unifies men and nations; constitutes the brother- 


hood of man; ends wars; fulfills the Seripture, “Love thy 
neighbor as thyself’; annihilates pagan and Christian idolatry, 
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—whatever is wrong in social, civil, criminal, political, and 
religious codes; equalizes the sexes; annuls the curse on man, 
and leaves nothing that can sin, suffer, be punished or de- 
stroyed.” 

Christian Scientists are endeavoring to help mortals escape 
from the penalties imposed by their ignorance of God and 
the divine birthright of man. According to the measure 
of their spiritual understanding, they are endeavoring to obey 
Jesus’ instructions: “Go ye into all the world, and preach 
the gospel to every creature.” “Heal the sick.” 

Artuur W. EckmMANn 
Committee on Publication for Massachusetts 
: The First Church of Christ, Scientist 


,. DID GOD INTERVENE FOR RICKENBACKER PARTY? 


To THE Epiror: 

Iam moved to write you my reaction to an article entitled, 
“Did God Intervene for the Rickenbacker Party?” which 
was written by Leonard B. Gray, and which appeared in the 
April 17th edition of Tae Curistran Leaver. 

The article was a splendid dissertation on the art of logic, 
but I am frank to say that it does not ring true to the 

Christian ideal of faith. As one studies the outstanding lead- 

ers in our Christian heritage, he is impressed with the mar- 

velous transformation in their lives and what they were able 
7 to do for others because of the magnitude of their faith in 
God. 

Now let us ask the question, did God intervene in the 
lives of these men? Or did they bend God to their will? 
Those who know their Christian tradition know from the 
accounts given us that it was God who intervened or inter- 
ceded on behalf of these sons of man. Why? Quite definitely 
because of their sinfulness of mind and body. God, then, 
does assert himself in the lives of those who do wrong. But 
are we to believe that God, through his infinite power of 
love and compassion, cannot intervene on behalf of the good 
who come to him in a profound spirit of faith and prayer, as 
I, for one, believe the members of the Rickenbacker party 
and others subject to the desperate perils of this war did? 
To believe so would, to my mind, be no less unkind and un- 
just on the part of God than to believe that he would be 
concerned about the sinful and unmindful of the righteous. 
This is not a case of either or but both and. And I submit that 
to believe one without the other would be making the 
eternal spirit of this universe “a God of caprice, partiality, and 
favoritism.” 

But, it may be reasoned, this does not alter the fact that 
God moves according to certain definite natural laws as well 
as moral laws; and for one to believe that man’s faith and 
prayers could induce God to turn “a cloud out of its course 
and direct schools of fish to their boats in order to supply 
them with water and food” would certainly be a violation of 
natural law. In my humble judgment, the change in course 
of a cloud or a body of fish would not constitute a violation 
in natural law, such as making the planet of the sun stop 
or change its course. Clouds and fish move on no fixed 
axes. They, on the contrary, are as changeable as the 
weather itself. If the Master Jesus could say to his disciples, 
“Cast your net on the other side of the boat,” and it was 
filled with fish, what would be impossible, and therefore a 
violation of natural law, about some men on a raft suddenly 
finding a mass of fish just when they needed them most? 

For my part, I not only think such a thing plausible, and 
therefore not an injustice to our Christian conception of God, 
but, moreover, a manifestation of thought which would most 
assuredly do more harm than good to the faith and prayers 
of people today who are, in calamitous times, experiencing the 
need and the presence of God in their desperate privations as 
well as in their providential triumphs. Let us not rationalize 
ourselves into believing that for some members of the human 
family to attribute their salvation to Providence would lead 
: others who were not saved in their need to repudiate such a 
deity. It is my conviction that the faith of man is even the 
more fortified in reading of Dr. Daniel A. Poling’s son and 
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his three other fellow chaplains giving of their life preservers 
to others and then going down praying ‘n the deck of their 
sinking ship than in reading about the unusual record of those 
who were rescued from starvation. 

In any event, I believe that the preservation of those in 
the Rickenbacker party was not due to their changing of 
God’s will or laws, but to God’s changing of their inner lives 
through the power of eternal hope, faith, and prayer. If 
those “religious platitudes,’ as they are sometimes called, 
can give man inner strength of soul and body in times of 
prosperity, I can see no reason why they cannot also imbue 
him with a similar strength in times of adversity. When, 
out of chaos of our times, some unusual deeds occur and are 
attributed to the hand of Providence, it would be far more 
Christian, it seems to me, for us to accept them as such 
rather than belittle them as perversions of God’s legitimate 
nature; for in so doing we tend to undermine not only the 
spiritual faith of those thus saved but also of those who, 
rightly or wrongly, hope to be saved. 

In striking contrast to the article, “Did God Intervene for 
the Rickenbacker Party?” I want to commend the article 
written by W. W. Willard entitled, “Power Not Ourselves,” 
which appeared in the May Ist edition of THe CuristIaNn 
Leaver. Therein we have revealed the sublime thoughts and 
deeds which caused even the pagan Romans to say of the 
early Christians at a time when the mighty Roman Empire 
was disintegrating, “Verily, they do hold the world together.” 

And now apropos of all that I have said, I sincerely be- 
lieve that the time has come for us Christians to send our 
boys and girls away to this holocaust of war, not with the 
familiar, but none the less paganistic, greeting of “Good 
luck to you,” but with the spiritual benediction of Dickens’ 
Tiny Tim, “God bless you one and all.” 


Providence, R. I. 


Mr. Gray did not say that God did not send strength, 
courage and skill to the Rickenbacker party in answer to their 
prayers. All he said was that God will not break his own 
laws. Mr. Schooley seems to say that too. So there is no 
issue. But we ought to make clear our belief that mighty 
changes, all in harmony with law, are effected by sincere, 
fervent prayer, and also our belief that a God of caprice 
would be worse than no God. 


Henry H. ScHooiey 


Tue Epiror 


A PERSONAL WORD FROM A TRANSPORT CHAPLAIN 


To tHe Eprror: 

Your splendid letter to the great number of Universalists 
now engaged in defense of their country on many and varied 
battlefronts all over the world touched me deeply. I remem- 
ber that day when Mig and I talked with you about volun- 
teermg for the chaplaincy and your great encouragement to 
do so. J thank you every day for your good advice, for I 
have found the work of the chaplaincy to be a great challenge 
and one that calls upon every aptitude a man may have. 
Particularly as a transport chaplain one has a chance to do 
many things and to spend himself in the work of that Christ 
we all reverence and follow. 

If I had my choice of assignments, I should have 
chosen the one I now have. But I had no choice. The as- 
signment came through from Washington and I am glad I 
was chosen as a transport chaplain. In this field one has a 
chance to meet so many men and to arrange a program of 
religion and recreation and such, that the men forget they are 
moving through dangerous waters towards a difficult assign- 
ment, And that is just as it should be. 

We are lucky to have the finest skipper of the Pacific 
piloting our ship, and there is never a moment when we have 
anything to fear. We just know he will bring us through. 

You have perhaps heard of the many things Mig is doing 
these days. Needless to say, I am proud she is my wife and 
is carrying on on the home front as I am trying to do on the 


foreign front. Larry 
(Lawrence W. Abbott) 
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Wuat Is Rexicion Doinc to Ovr 
ConsciencEs? By George A. Coe. 


Scribner. $1.50. 

Coe writes his “last” book with the 
zest found in the best of first books, and 
with the incisive and powerful thinking 
that characterizes all of his works. This 
time he puts the scalpel to the religious 
conscience, and finds much to remove, 
and much also in the way of healthy 
tissue. 

What Is Religion Doing to Our Con- 
sciences? begins with a demonstration of 
power of unpredictable events in shaping 
and transforming religious and ethical 
values, in modifying even the “abiding 
principles.” In this discussion the secular 
and the sacred are found to be so closely 
associated that one can “pass from one 
to the other without ringing any door- 
bell.” The passing of serfdom and the 
coming of the democratic state trans- 
formed the Christian conscience. Science, 
insecurity and the lack of necessities have 
been equally potent, and are at work 
now in refashioning our values. Ideas 
and experiences of the good and the bad 
originating outside the church and _re- 
ligion reach into the religious conscience 
and are often adopted and sanctioned by 
it and the churches. 

Religious values, on the other hand, 
modify events in the direction of 
democracy and justice. “The present 
stirrmg of underprivileged populations— 
white, yellow, brown, and black—almost 
the world over is due in material measure 
to the teaching of the church.’ The 
religious conscience is further credited 
with seeing farthest into the good and 
evil of new situations. 

This process of mutual modification 
results in ambiguities which Coe delights 
in disclosing. Ambiguities are natural 
to human frailty. Science and_ the 
secular world have them in abundance 
too. But the failure of religion to recog- 
nize them results in more and _ greater 
ambiguities which shackle the Christian 
impulse to ethical love. The “religious 


consciousness as we know it in our 
major religious fellowships does not 
provide unequivocal guidance in the 


control of the controllable forces of the 
world.” 

The ambiguities are, however, a poten- 
tial good if we stop dodging and skirting 
them and “go through” them. Con- 
science is in a constant process of crea- 
tion; but this, as one might infer, does 
not result in cutting us adrift from 
history, but the very opposite. “The 
continuous new creation of conscience 
would conserve the ethical values of 
historic Christianity as nothing else can 
do. ... Unremitting revaluation of values 
is, in fact, the only way in which any- 
thing can have continuing recognition as 
good.” 

We can “go through” our ambiguities 


because “love, the master motive, is 
per se a principle of inquiry, discovery, 
and redirection. . . . Ethical love is not a 
formula for what is to be done, but a 
motive for finding out what needs to be 
done, and then doing it.” The analysis 
of this process of inquiry is one of the 
high lights in the book. 

The main question now, as Coe sees it, 
“is not what most needs to be done, but 
rather who is to decide what is good and 
what evil in current experiences of the 
things of this world.” This statement 
introduces an appeal for co-operative 
inquiry by all classes and peoples. 

There is a chapter on the value of 
possessions that will stagger many who 
have been in the habit of denouncing 
full barns as such and thing-mindedness 
in general. Ethical value inheres in 
possessions like bread and milk “by 
virtue of the functions they perform.” 
This chapter and the one on democracy 
following it are potent stimulants that 
prick awake dormant recesses of the 
reader’s brain like lights coming on after 
a blackout. 

In the introduction the author con- 
fesses to some basic shifts in his thinking, 
but when one lays down the book he 
feels that Coe is still Coe, that ethical 
love, and the basic criterion of personal 
value, and the experience of revaluating 
values are still central to his pattern of 
thought. In fact, the book is full of 
material for a confident realistic theism. 
A reader feels that Coe sees farther than 
ever before into the genesis of value, and 
the changing and conservation of values, 
and that, as he says himself, he has 
gathered much new data into the crucible 
of his mind. But there is little evidence 
that he has followed the fashion and gone 
with one or the other of the prevailing 
winds of dogma. He recognizes and 
applauds Russian ethical achievement, 
and sees religious significance in even the 
atheism of Russia. However, Coe is still 
so much Coe that we hope he will never 
have to live under a dictatorship, even 
that of the proletariat. 

If Coe the writer is like Coe the 
teacher he will be disappointed if no one 
probes his work for flaws and weaknesses, 
or at least raises questions. It is not 
easy to identify faults, oversights, or 
weaknesses in such a brief concentrate of 
insights as this book is. What may be 
picked upon as inadequate may be 
merely expedient simplification. Never- 
theless, questions are in order as they 
always are. [ 

One may wonder if Coe is encouraging 
a naiveté in the evaluation of the Soviet 
Union while he demands the most un- 
flinching “going through” in evaluating 
our own culture. This question does not 
imply a charge of any fuzziness of mind 
on Coe’s part with respect to Russia. The 
very last two or three paragraphs in the 


book effectively check any such judg- 
ment. But he does ask for the whole- 
hearted approval of good things the 
Soviet Union has done without reference 
to the whole political and ideological 
complex associated with Russia. Would 
he do the same with anything good that 
is geared into the capitalistic complex? 
Is a good ever so independent and iso- 
lated as this implies? This question can 
be raised while recognizing the justice of 
rebuke for failure to watch, appraise and 
appreciate what Russia has done. Good 
works are amongst the common lures of 
the propagandist. 

Some readers will wish the author had 
gone farther in his treatment of the 
process of inquiry in an age of scientific 
propaganda in which consultees on the 
question of needs and wants can be so 
easily victimized, in which the subtle 
creation of wants in others is a leading 
international industry. I do not find a 
fault here, but a need for extended 
realistic exploration, and not mere ideal- 
istic treatment. 

I have a feeling too that at one point 
Dr. Coe too easily separates church 
people and workers on either side of an 
impassable gulf. Many of us have lived 
on both sides of what he calls a gulf, 
and feel certain that considerable in the 
way of common experience of value finds 
its way across the pit. The emphasis 
given to the impassable gulf tends to 
weaken the author’s appeal for effective 
Christian thought and action. If classes 
so completely divide our worlds we are 
clearly prisoners of our social group. 
Such a view is ground for revolution and 
not for co-operative inquiry and growth. 

A review of this book should not be 
concluded without noting and under- 
scoring Dr. Coe’s optimism. He has 
grounds for hope and faith, and injects 
into the reader much of the enthusiasm 
with which he anticipates the future. 
He has helped greatly to give a future 
to liberalism. This positive, hopeful out- 
look is much needed by liberals who are 
so badgered by events and isms that 
they feel they have no choice but to 
follow Stalin, the pope, or Reinhold 
Niebuhr. 

Aneus MacLean 


Twenty-Five Excuses ANSWERED: 
Scripture Answers to the Non-Chris- 
tian’s Objections. By Sherman A. 
Nagel. Zondervan Publishing House, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. $1.50. 

A rather misleading title, for the book 
does not contain one non-Christian ex- 
cuse after another, each neatly separate 
and with its fitting scriptural reply ap- 
pended. What is in fact given to the 
reader is general evangelism from vari- 
ous angles, in twenty-five talks from a 
fundamentalist background, of a sort 
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_ that would fit in in a revival meeting 


or a radio “Revival Hour.” The talks 
are practical and sincere, and (an impor- 
tant point) express none of that bitter- 
ness which some revivalists spit toward 
those whose approach to Christianity is 
of the liberal type. Indeed, the author 
seems blankly unconscious that there 
can be any Christians whose point of 
view is different from his own. 


Joun E. LeBosquer 


New Eyes ror Invisistes. By Rufus M. 
Jones. Macmillan. $2.00. 


It is Rufus Jones’ well-known faith 
that there is a great unseen world about 
us and before us. To apprehend that 
world is his meat and drink and he would 
have it to be others’. Ways of discovering 
that world, of enjoying it, of spreading 
its joyous gospel, are here winningly 
presented. Dr. Jones may not realize it, 
but he is a kind of evangelist and this 
book is proof. He has discovered the 
heart of Jesus’ message contained in the 
words, “Ask and ye shall receive, knock 
and it shall be opened unto you,” and 
with all his heart and mind and soul 
he sets it forth. Enthusiasm and con- 
viction leap up from every page. 

A quality which appeals to one who is 
convinced that concreteness is ever more 
effective than abstract statement in 
writing, teaching and preaching, is the 
number and strength of the illustrations 
in this book. Analogies, anecdotes, para- 
bles, fables, are scattered prodigally and 
always effectively. 

Mysticism according to popular belief 
is always vague and wordy. But here 
is a manual by a mystic, concerned with 
the necessity of mysticism in everyday 
life, which is practical for anyone of sin- 
cere and open mind. Even if he does 
not wholly agree he will have a thor- 
oughly enjoyable time. 

Harmon M. Gener 


Tue Art or Preacuine. By Arthur Allen. 
Philosophical Library, Inc., 15 East 
40th Street, New York. $1.75. 


This is a small beok of ninety-three 
pages, but it is packed with gems of 
wisdom on the subject of preaching. 

The style is simple, direct, succinct 
and pungent. The value of the book is 
not that it says anything particularly 
new about preaching. Its value is in the 
way the author says it, for he both jolts 
and inspires the preacher who reads the 
book. The reading time of The Art of 
Preaching is brief, and every minister 
could read it once a year with profit. 

There are seven chapters: The Art of 
Preaching; Preparation for Preaching; 
Aids to Preaching; What Not, and What 
to Preach; The Congregation; The Ser- 
mon; The Preacher. 

_The average person who has read books 


on preaching can well imagine the subject 
material, but he cannot imagine how the 
author gives his material spiritual glow. 

The author’s theology undoubtedly 
would lean toward the more conservative 
position, but one feels that he is a man 
who has laid hold upon the greatness of 


the preaching profession and the art‘at . 


the center of a real preacher’s calling. 
This one passage will give a hint of 

the author’s style and a taste of his zeal 

for great Christian preaching: “The main 


_ purpose of preaching is to make truth 


more clear and duty more urgent, to 
enlighten the mind, rouse the conscience, 
touch the heart, and to persuade men 
and women to accept the Gospel mes- 
sage and live the Christian life. To lift 
men and women out of the darkness of 
doubt and uncertainty into the light of 
truth, to keep alive faith, hope and 
charity in a God-forgetting world, to 
make bad men good and good men 
better, that is the purpose of preaching.” 
And: “Before he [the minister] can thrill 
others with his message, his own must 
have been thrilled by it. 


“Persuasion, friend, comes not by toil 
or art, 

Hard study never made the matter 
clearer, 

*Tis the live fountain in the speaker’s 
heart 

Sends forth the streams that melt 
the ravished hearer—Goethe.” 


Seto R. Brooks 


Tue Heawine or tHE Waters. By Amos 
N. Wivper. Harper. $1.75. 


Here is a book of poems whose every 
aim and word are undergirded by the 
deep religious sense of the author. Amos 
Wilder is a professor at Andover New- 
ton. His austerity of approach, maturity 
of mind, mark the philosopher; his sting 
and sorrowing mark the prophet. He 
does not sound like a man of the people, 
but, rather, a man apart from the people, 
yearning over them perhaps, but pigeon- 
holing them with cruel and sharp phrases, 
“the city of destruction,” the age 
“febrile,” the “adulterous” generations, 
“insensate,” “brutal.” Finally, when he 
has drowned the world in a tumble of 
angry adjectives he comes back to God. 
Man may suffer, his spirit ery eternally 
after glory, but at the last, the purging 
and burning done, it is God only—save 
with him the living Christ Jesus—who 
can bring about the healing of the waters. 
And when the reader has become lost in 
the wretched doom of man, in the lofty 
sonnets on “Annals of Circumstance and 
Beauty,” in the peace of Italian hills 
(made ironic these twenty years after) , 
he comes suddenly upon the lovely 
tribute to “T. N. W.,” the heart-turning 
“Ode in a German Cemetery” and the 
gentle-bitter “Marriage of Minors,” and 
he is glad that Wilder has not quite 
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forgotten man, the individual, whose 
being is apart. froma the “unshriven” 
masses. Through all the poems, as a 
thread through a string of pearls, runs 
the poet’s essential Christian belief in a 
God of salvation and a man of repentant 
soul. 

Mr. Wilder is conservative in his 
manner, sometimes overloaded with 
classical references. Perhaps his imagina- 
tion would appear keener if less em- 
bellished with unfamiliar wordings and 
repeated tirades. However, the sum of 
the poetry is fine, the sincerity and 
wisdom undoubted. The Healing of the 
Waters makes for profund reading and 
long thinking. In his own words from 
“City of Destruction” is the essence of 
his prophecy and prayer: 

O Lord, cast a branch into these foun- 
tains that they be sweetened. 

Cast salt into these springs and heal these 
waters 

For the water is bad and the land mis- 
carrieth; 

Let there not be from thence any more 
death or miscarrying. 

O Lord, sterilize these ancient roots of 
ill; 

Quench these perennial fires. 

Allay these coursing fevers, 

And bring us from these transports into 
thy peace. 

E. O. B. 


Victorious Surrerinc. By Carl A. 
Glover. Abingdon-Cokesbury. $1.00. 


Beginning with an adequate discussion 
of the causes of suffering, the author 
proceeds to tell how to take it, suggesting 
means of finding comfort and compensa- 
tions. Whether one agrees that suffering 
is good because it can strengthen per- 
sonality depends pretty much on the 
reader’s experience and theology. 

About half the book will be of little 
help to most liberals. Even what com- 
fort is suggested in viewing our troubles 
in the light of the crucifixion and various 
theories of the atonement is lost in 
theological speculation. It is true, as he 
says, that any philosophy of suffering is 
the result of the position one assigns man 
in relation to God and the world, but 
many of us cannot accept his premises. 

However, when Glover is logical or 
psychological in his approach he is well 
worth reading. His first chapters on 
causes of suffering and ways of meeting 
it, the last on death, are of that type. 
The others are stimulating because con- 
tradicting them necessitates clarifying 
one’s own theories. 

Glover writes clearly and simply, with 
an almost textbook style of topic sen- 
tence, one, two, three, development of 
ideas. The table of contents includes 
complete summaries of each chapter. Its 
orthodox theology spoils part of the book. 
The rest is almost too analytical to be 
convincing. 

Tsapet A. GEeHR 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Views from the Hill 


HEN I was a boy back in Ohio, it 
was my good fortune to live in a 
town which served as the county seat. 


Well, in those days a county seat was * 


blest (so far as a boy was concerned) 
by that once great institution of the 
Midwest—the County Fair. Among all 
the other many thrilling attractions was 
the presence at our fair each year of the 
“Crazy House.” It stood out promi- 
nently on the midway. Upon entering, 
one felt oneself to be walking down a long 
corridor, plenty of room ahead, only to 
end up suddenly by bumping into one- 
self in a murror. . 

When the prodigal sat among swine 
in a far country, “he came [so the 
parable tells us] to himself.” And it 
didn’t happen to him only the once. 
Like those of us who frequented the 
“Crazy House” at the County Fair, he 
kept coming to himself. He didn’t 
seem to be able to find a road that led 
anywhere else. In this sense of the word 
we are all prodigals. 

Most people are ready to grapple with 
anything under heaven, all the way from 
the Ruml Plan and world government to 
spiritism and other forms of contem- 
porary voodoo, rather than face squarely 
responsibility for their own lives. Occa- 
sionally I am asked if the troubles 
brought to me by others don’t weigh me 
down. They do weigh heavily at times, 
but I must confess that I have more 
trouble with myself than with any other 
person I ever met. In the church there 
are many problems, but almost always 
the chief among them are those of us 
who are in the church. 

Shakespeare recognized a tremendous 
truth (as the Greek dramatists did not) , 
when he caused the crucial battle of life 
to be shifted from a mysterious cosmic 
fate to men’s souls. 


“The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our 
stars, 

But in ourselves, that we are under- 
lings.” 


The characters in Shakespeare’s plays 
are having it out with their own souls, 
—Hamlet with his own _ indecision, 
Macbeth with ambition, Othello with 
insatiable jealousy. Queer thing—the 
law of assimilation, by which not so 
much the outward nature of the thing 
devoured, as the inward nature of the 
one who eats it, determines the conse- 
quences. You'd think, this being true, 
that our primary objective would be to 
look out for what we are, instead of de- 
voting so much of our time to taking 
care of everything else and everybody 
else, neglecting that elemental act of 
will by which a man decisively takes 
charge of himself. 

I have an instinctive distrust of the 
person who is forever zealous in his ef- 


forts to reform me. If he himself is re- 
formed, well and good. But so frequently 
the reformers would do well to search 
first for the motes in their own eyes. The 
real reformer is a blessing, but his coun- 
terfeit can be so acrimonious, dogmatic, 
censorious, and altogether unlovable. If 
the cynics could only know that they 


are telling so much more about them- - 


selves, they might be disposed to talk 
less. Disillusioned denunciation — of 
others is mostly self-revelation. 

Jesus had a way, young as he was, of 
penetrating to the very heart of the in- 
dividual. He knew that no success else- 
where mattered very much without 
suecess inside. The problem of the 
rich young ruler was the disproportionate 
value he had given to money. With 
Zacchaeus, it was something else; and so 


also with the woman of Samaria. Weak- 
nesses! We all have them. Let us be 


mindful of our own and less critical of 
those we see in others. Jesus kept his 
eye forever upon the possibilities. To 
faltering old Peter, who was perhaps the 
least promising of all the disciples, he said, 
“Simon, thou art Peter [the Rock], and 
upon thee [as a foundation] I will build 
my church.” Matthew, the tax collector, 
must have been cordially hated by his 
neighbors, but Jesus made him the 
author of the First Gospel. Mary Magda- 
lene loved, but not always wisely. Never- 
theless, Jesus made her the first mission- 
ary to a city. And because of his con- 
fidence in him, Jesus made of the 
intolerable bigot an ambassador of good 
will.. Jesus had an unconquerable faith 
in the recoverableness of men. Rather 
than stressing their weaknesses, he 
stressed their possibilities for good. And 
they responded in kind. 

Each of us is building from within out, 
constructing from the materials which 
the soul gathers, the real world in which 
he lives. The new Universalist Directory 
shows a total constituency of some 
seventy-eight thousand people. The 
Universalist Church! But which church? 
There are almost as many Universalist 
churches as there are Universalists. 
There is the church of business, bounded 
on the one hand by stocks and on the 
other by bonds. There is the church 
of worship, with its liturgical forms, its 
music and poetry and art. There is the 
church of religious education, of good 
fellowship, of good works. Each of us 
lives in his own church, and that church 
in which he lives is builded by him. Our 
souls gather out the materials. That fact 
may be either the tragedy or the glory 
of our lives. 

The righteous man lives by his right- 
ness. His reward is the glory of being 
right. Goodness pays in its own coin. 
The reward of love is the thrill of loving. 
Fitness is to be defined in terms of 
spiritual values. Not an apple, or a 


devil, but a wrong choice is the source 
of sin and sorrow. 

A few of the world’s problems are great 
indeed. We wish to be informed of them 
and think on them, yet we may be 
powerless to do much about them. Some 
men may be beasts. We wish they might 
be otherwise. But that portion of the 
world about which we can do something 
—a portion of the world, by the way, 
for which we should be held primarily 
responsible—is ourselves. What a great 
thing it would be for the world, for 
America, for our church, for our homes, 
and (as a matter of fact) for ourselves, 
were we to assume that responsibility! 
Said Paul to his young friend Timothy, 
“Take heed unto thyself!” R.C. 


NEW YORK, N. Y—A membership 
of 67,327,719 persons in 256 religious 
bodies of the United States is reported 
in the Yearbook of American Churches, 
1943, according to an announcement by 
Benson Y. Landis, editor. Both the 
total number of religious bodies and the 
number of members are the largest ever 
reported in any religious census or other 
compilation, Dr. Landis stated. Two 
years ago 250 religious bodies reported 
64,501,594 members. The two-year in- 
crease is 2,826,125 persons. 

The Yearbook publishes a summary of 
“the latest information” available in 
official reports, which are mainly for years 
ending in 1941 or 1942. The Yearbook 
is published by Sowers Printing Com- 
pany, Lebanon, Pa., and is edited under 
the auspices of the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America, New 
York. 

Slightly over 97 per cent of the church 
members in the continental United States 
were found in the 52 religious bodies 
which had 50,000 or more members. The 
remaining 3 per cent of the members 
were in the 204 smaller bodies. About the 
same distribution occurred in the sum- 
mary of church members published two 
years ago in the previous Yearbook. 

Among the recent reports of member- 
ship by the larger religious bodies are the 
following: The Rqman Catholic Church, 
18,976 -local churches with 22,945,247 
members; the Methodist Church, 42,206 
churches with 6,640,424 members; the 
Southern Baptist Convention, 25,737 
churches with 5,367,129 members; Jewish 
Congregations, 3,728 synagogues and 
temples with 4,641,184 members; Na- 
tional Baptist Convention, U.S. A., Ine., 
24.575 churches with 3,911,612 members; 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, 7,685 
churches with 2,074,178 members; the 
Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A., 
8,511 churches with 1,986,257 members; 
the United Lutheran Church, 4,046 
churches with 1,709,290 members. 

The inclusive church membership of 

(Continued on page 383) 
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News of Churches and Church People 


CENTENNIAL IN GARDINER 


The one-hundredth anniversary of the 
First Universalist Church of Gardiner, 
Maine, was celebrated May 18. 

At 6 p.m. Dr. Roy E. Adams, organist 
of the church, gave an organ recital. At 
6:30 the Ladies’ Auxiliary and the Lucy 
Loring Club gave a dinner. At 7:30 
there was a public meeting. 

Norman H. Trafton, chairman of the 
Board, was presiding officer, and Frank 
L. Amesbury was toastmaster at the 
dinner. 

In the evening, Rev. Elmer D. Col- 
cord, Ph.D., pastor, made an address of 
welcome; Rev. Josephine Folsom of Pitts- 
field gave “Some Recollections of a 
Pastorate”; Rey. Edwin B. Cunningham 
of Augusta brought greetings from sister 
churches; Rev. Kenneth C. Hawkes, 
superintendent of Maine, spoke on “The 
State Convention: The Parent of the 
Local Church”; the Hon. Elbert D. Hay- 
ford, president of the Maine Universalist 


Convention, told “The Story of the 
Parish”; the Hon. Horace A. Hildreth, 
president of the Maine State Senate, gave 
some “Recollections of the Church”; and 
the Hon. Harold I. Goss, Secretary of 
State, spoke on “Some Developments of 
a Hundred Years.” 

About 1820, Rev. Hosea Ballou 
preached in a schoolhouse at Gardiner to 
a group called “The Christian Band.” 
In 1824, a Universalist named Parker 
Sheldon started a newspaper in Gardiner 
called the Christian Intelligencer and 
Gospel Advocate and made Rev. William 
A. Drew, Universalist pastor in Augusta, 
the editor. This paper laid the founda- 
tion for liberal Christianity throughout a 
wide section. A Universalist parish was 
organized in 1835. Articles of Govern- 
ment were adopted in 1840 and the 
present building was erected in 1943. 
Twenty-six men have served as pastors 
during the past one hundred years. 


COMMITTEES FOR THE 
NEXT CONVENTION 


Col. Louis Annin Ames has announced 
the appointment of convention commit- 
tees for the New York meeting in 
October: _ 

Religious Services: 

Rey. Harmon M. Gehr, Philadelphia, 
Pa., chairman; Rev. Raymond J. 
Baughan, Jr., Newark, N. J.; Rev. 
Robert H. Barber, New Haven, Conn. 


Recommendations and Resolutions: 


Rev. Charles A. Wyman, Lawrence, 
Mass., chairman; Dean Albert I. Spanton, 
Akron, Ohio; Rev. Conard B. Rheiner, 
Denver, Colo.; Dr. William Couden, 
Providence, R. I.; Rev. John E. Wood, 
Floral Park, N. Y. 

Credentials: 

Dr. Isaac V. Lobdell, Attleboro, Mass., 
chairman; Robert F. Needham, Arling- 
ton, Mass.; Mrs. Ralph Harwood, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 

Nominations: 

Dr. John Murray Atwood (past presi- 
dent of the Universalist Church of 
America), Canton, N. Y., chairman; 
Rey. Tracy M. Pullman (state president 
of the Michigan Convention), Detroit, 
Mich.; Mrs. Ezra B. Wood (Board of 
Trustees of the U.C.A. and Association 


of Universalist Women), New Haven, ' 


Conn.; Dr. John M. Ratcliff (superin- 
tendent of Massachusetts churches) , 
Tufts College, Mass.; Dr. Frank W. 
Ballou, Washington, D. C., layman. 


Monitors: _ 

Rev. Gustav H. Ulrich, Outlaw’s 
Bridge, N. C., chairman; Rev. David D. 
Rose, Galveston, Ind.; Rev. Raymond M. 
Scott, Rutland, Vt.; Rev. Kenneth R. 
Hutchinson, Cincinnati, Ohio; Rev. 


Kenneth C. Hawkes, Waterville, Maine; 
Rev. I. J. Domas, Middletown, N. Y.; 
Wiliam W. Cromie, Tufts College, 
Mass. 

Official Reports: 


Victor A. Friend, Melrose, Mass., 
chairman; Dr. Thomas H. Saunders, 
Scranton, Pa.; Rev. Donald K. Evans, 
Chicago, Ill.; Rev. James W. McKnight, 
Mount Vernon, N. Y.; Mrs. Theresa 
Homet Patterson, Pasadena, Calif.; Miss 
Georgia B. Green, Cincinnati, Ohio; Rev. 
Joseph W. Beach, Worcester, Mass.; Mrs. 
Ada I. Treat, Portland, Maine; Harold 
E. Sweet, Attleboro, Mass. 


Convention Chaplain: 


Dr. Lee 8. McCollester, Tufts College, 
Mass. 


EVERETT WOMEN ACTIVE 

The Women’s Union of the Everett, 
Mass., church has had a successful year 
under the leadership of Mrs. Ralph 
Farnsworth. Three suppers have been 
served—one for the Sabbath School 
Union, whose January meeting was held 
here, a public chicken-pie supper in 
March, and the annual lobster luncheon 
in May. 

Affiliated with the Everett Federation 
of Women’s Church Societies, the mem- 
bers of the Women’s Union contribute 
generously to the support of civic af- 
fairs, and are well represented at the 
Red Cross Rooms to sew and work on 
surgical dressings. They are also active 
in support of Bethany Union. 

The service flag, which was dedicated 
on March 28, was a gift to the church 
from the Women’s Union. The Women’s 
Day Dedication Program, held on Ash 
Wednesday, was conducted by Mrs. 
Frederic A. Mooney, wife of the pastor. 


The new president of the group is Mrs. 
Margaret Buck. 

A special committee of the Women’s 
Union has arranged to have a message 
from the pastor, the June 13th Enlight- 
ener (the weekly church bulletin), the 
June issue of the Corner Stone (the 
church-school bulletin) and a list of the 
names and addresses of all from this 
church who are in military service sent 
to everyone whose name is on _ the 
Honor Roll. 

Ralph S. Emerson, superintendent of 
the church school, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Sabbath School Union, to 
succeed a former superintendent of the 
church school, Frederick L. Harrison. Mr. 
Emerson prepares the Corner Stone each 
month for distribution at the church 
service. 

The church has contributed its fair 
share to the Ministerial Relief Fund and 
to the larger work of the Universalist 
Church of America. 

Children’s Day was observed Sunday, 
June 18. A splendid program was ar- 
ranged by the Board of Religious Edu- 
cation, of which Miss Urmah M. Dolloff 
is chairman. Four children were chris- 
tened. 

Frederic A. Mooney, Jr., eldest son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Mooney, was graduated 
on June 12 from the U. S. Coast Guard 
Radio School, Atlantic City. Previous to 
his transfer to the school, he served for 
five months in American and European 
theaters of war. 


FRED PERKINS HONORED 


At the meeting of the Universalist 
Convention of Rhode Island, held on 
June 2 in First Church, Providence, 
R. I., the president, Fred B. Perkins, 
made an inspiring address. Then he 
turned the meeting over to the vice- 
president, Rev. E. Dean Ellenwood, and 
hastened to the commencement day ses- 
sion of the trustees of Brown University, 
where he was elected to membership on 
the Board of Fellows. This is the first 
time in the long history of Brown that 
a Universalist has received this highest 
honor. The many friends of Mr. Perkins, 
a member of the Board of Trustees of 
the Universalist Chureh of America, will 
feel great pleasure in this. 


DECORATED FOR GALLANTRY 


Sgt. Alden Grant Sampson, a member 
of the First Universalist Church in 
Providence, R. I., recently was decorated 
for unusual gallantry in the Tunisian 
campaign. He is a bomber gunner and 
was awarded three oak-leaf clusters for 
his air medal. Sgt. Sampson was a 
Sunday-school boy from early infancy 
and served as superintendent a few 
years. His family are prominent in First 


Church. 
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16 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


BOOKS CLOSE JULY 3: 


The books of the Association of Uni- 
versalist Women close on July 31 this 
year. All state and local treasurers are 
asked to see that all money that has been 
raised for the program of the A.U.W. is 
in the hands of the financial secretary, 
Mrs. Lillian C. Dunn, Hopkins Street, 
Wakefield, Mass., by July 31. 


ELLISVILLE A. U. W. 


An interesting letter has just come into 
the office announcing that, at a recent 
meeting, the Helena C. Lee Circle of the 
Burrus Memorial Church, Ellisville, 
Miss., had voted to become affiliated with 
the National Association of Universalist 
Women. With a similar action recently 
taken at Louisville, this makes Missis- 
sippi the first state with 100 per cent 
representation of women’s organizations 
in the National Association. Congratula- 
tions, Mississippi! 


BANGOR WOMEN REORGANIZE 


Mrs. Florence Simonson, reporting for 
the women of the First Universalist 
Church in Bangor, Maine, writes of the 
two-year period of planning and study 
which went into the reorganization of 
their several groups. Extracts from her 
report follow: : ; 

“We have at long last an Association 
of Universalist Women with an excellent 
staff of officers, a good constitution and 
bylaws, an endowment fund and money 
in the bank from our first venture in 
budget raising. 

“The biggest hurdle that we had to 
cross was financial. The fear had been 
present since union was first discussed, 
back in 1939, that such a plan would 
make the raising of our budget an im- 
possibility. Not until the consulting 
committee had a brainstorm in January 
of this year, to draw up a_ proposed 
budget and possible ways of meeting it, 
were our women convinced of the pos- 
sibility of accomplishing the task. In 
February, five of our seven groups 


decided to merge. The two groups which , 


refused to merge did so not out of opposi- 
tion but because of other circumstances. 
Though terms could not be reached with 
them, many of their members are already 
associated with one of the merging 
groups, so all is not lost. The nominating 
committee presented its slate of officers 
in March and the election took place on 
April 5, with a formal acceptance of the 
constitution and bylaws, a delightful 
address by Rev. Josephine B. Folsom 
and a pleasant tea hour in conclusion. 


“We decided to sponsor a Fairless Fair 
as our first money-raising attempt. We 
concluded it with a Victory Party, play, 
entertainment and all the fixings (food) , 
on April 15, and the money is still trick- 
ling in. It appears as if the net returns 
will be better than three hundred dollars: 
Everyone is elated. This just proves to 
us that the thing can be done. 

“Our new president is Mrs. Vernon T. 
Littlefield, a cultured Christian woman. 
She has served as president of one of 
Bangor’s largest federated women’s clubs 
and brings her experience to our chair. 
We look to Mrs. Littlefield to guide us 
in paths of fellowship and service. We 
know that we shall discover with her new 
meaning in the phrase, ‘going forward 
together.’ ” 


SPRING COMES TO DOOLITTLE’S 


It was such a long time about it that 
we thought it never was going to get 
around the corner, but at last it is really 
here! 

The grass never was so green and 
velvety; the old apple trees never were 
more sweet, with perfumed corsages all 
over them. The bees take all the rich- 
ness from these trees so that the apples 
which mature are never very good. At 
least, I suppose that is the reason. 

Never such a valiant army of robbins 
and sparrows splashing about in the bird 
bath, picking up the rations still finding 
their way to the feeding stations, pushing 
insistent bills down into the grassy 
ground to snatch the early worm—defy- 
ing the greedy and aggressive grackles 
and starlings and pigeons to keep them 
out of their own. 

Tulips of every hue bend and bow to 
the breezes. The rock garden carelessly 
lifts the first purple iris and its one bunch 
of double yellow buttercups above the 
masses of violets—white and blue—and 
all the distinctive little plants that so 
love to clamber over the gray rocks, no 
matter what goes on in the world about 
them—pink and purple and white and 
yellow. 

Tris is almost ready to make a line 
of color above the green on the lower 
border of the East lawn, and bulbs which 
the Home gardener has only lately care- 
fully planted in the ground between a 
couple of cold and rainy days are already 
pushing their noses up to sniff the air 
and get warmed by the sunshine. 

Yes, spring has come to Doolittle’s, 
with its color and its fragrance and its 
music, and, once in a while, in this so 
cold and rainy month of May, there is a 
day—or even two days—of marvelous 
sunshine to tell us anew that. the old 


promise of the never-failing springtime 
has not been scrapped and thrown away. 


O God, we thank thee for the things 
which remain steadfast in our troubled 
world. For leafing trees, for green 
grass and flowers and birds. For homes 
and friends, and food sufficient for our 
needs. Perhaps we do not forget to 
thank thee for our roses, which are 
occasional, though sometimes we like 
better the simpler flowers along our 
way, blooming in kindly thoughts and 
actions, in friendliness and affection. 
Teach us to cherish these and to be 
no less grateful to thee that they have 
not been uprooted and destroyed in 
our world. Amen. 

(Rev.) Frances A. Krmpatu 

Doolittle Home* 

May, 1943 


*Doolittle Home for Aged Persons is 
located in Foxboro, Mass. The Home 
had its inception in and its organization 
through the Massachusetts Universalist 
Convention in 1915. Originally it was 
the home of Miss Sarah B. Doolittle, who 
gave it to the Universalist denomination 
for this purpose. It has been enlarged 
and beautified until it is now one of the 
best homes of its kind in New England. 


LAWRENCE WOMEN UNITE 


The federation of all the women’s or- 
ganizations of the Universalist church 
in Lawrence, Mass., was completed at 
a meeting on June 7, and the name, “As- 
sociation of Universalist Women,” was 
adopted. The officers of the new organ- 
ization are: President, Mrs. Charles A. 
Wyman; first vice-president, Mrs. Luther 
G. Harris; second vice-president, Mrs. 
Donald C. Bennink; recording secretary, 
Miss Georgia Batchelder; corresponding 
secretary, Mrs. Doris Mckay; treasurer, 
Mrs. Peter DeSilva. The organizations 
which federated were the Church Union, 
the Florentia Club, and the Mission 
Circle. Five departments were set up 
with the following chairmen: Program, 
Miss Eva Russell; Church Service, Mrs. 
Clarence Osgood; Social Service, Mrs. 
Cornelia Battershill; Outreach, Mrs. Fred 
Schonland; Publicity, Miss Mabel 
Cheney. 


OUTDOOR COMMUNITY 
SERVICES 


Outdoor community services, sponsored 
by the Boston Area Council of Churches, 
are being held on the steps of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, Boston, every Sunday night 
from 7 to 7:30. Trumpeters and choir 
take part, and short messages are given 
by representative preachers. If stormy 
the services are held inside the cathedral. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


General Sunday School Association, Universalist Church of America, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


HOW THE CHURCH MAY SERVE 
IN SUMMER 


This summer presents many oppor- 
tunities for religious education, some of 
them new and untried. Many families 
will be at home through July and August 
and will welcome help from the church in 
planning for happy and creative summer 
days. Where parents are working, the 
responsibility for children may be shared 
by the church and the community. 

This summer should be a time for 
adventures in companionship service and 
worship. The following activities will 
require leadership and planning. Parents 
and teachers may be assisted by older 
people not regularly helping in church 
school, students at home for the summer, 
high-school helpers. 

Story Hour. Meeting in a backyard, on 
a porch, or in a cool church, boys and 
girls will enjoy reading together some of 
the Friendship Press books, as The 
Pigtail Twins and Tommy Two-Wheels. 


See local librarian for other reading. © 


Some stories may be dramatized. 

Games. Besides making use of play- 
grounds that may be available, a group 
may gather for indoor or outdoor games, 
singing games, “Information Please,” and 
others. They may make game equipment 
for home use. See Home Play in War- 
time, 5 cents. 

Crafts. A workshop may be fitted out 
in home or church for woodwork, blue- 
printing, soap carving, poster making, 
finger painting, spatter painting. See 
You Can Do It, 60 cents, also G.S.S.A. 
Creative Activities Bulletin, 15 cents. 

Service Project. Make scrapbooks, 
games, toys and knitted articles for 
refugees. A group in our Pasadena church 
plans weekly meetings all summer to 


work for English evacuees. Send to 
G.S.S.A. for directions for making 


stuffed toys, quilts, handy kits, ete., for 
Jordan Neighborhood House, Suffolk, Va. 

Excursions. Plan an excursion to a 
greenhouse, dairy, farm, historic spot or 
neighboring churches, going in small 
groups or by families. 

Worship. Create an outdoor setting 
for worship, where children or members 
of a family may come. For family wor- 
ship see: Children’s Religion, Thoughts of 
God for Boys and Girls in Summertime, 
15 cents, and Ten Services of Worship 

(for children, with themes relating to 
nature), Fahs, 25 cents. The church 
might have a community vesper service 
on the church green or in a secluded spot, 
using hymns and prayers suggested or 
contributed by the children. 

Vacation Church School. See GSS.A. 
Superintendent’s Bulletin for May, and 
Tue CuristiaAn Leaver, May 15. Write 
GSS.A. for Vacation Church School 
Packet, 30 cents. 


The Grove at Ferry Beach 

Chapel at this year’s Religious Educa- 
tion Institute will be held the first period 
of each morning in the grove. The daily 
services will be in charge of the dean, 
Rey. Ellsworth C. Reamon, D.D., of 
Syracuse, whose theme will be “Uni- 
versalists Believe = 

Institute dates are July 10-17. 


Summer Church School. Some schools 
are closing for the two Sundays following 
Children’s Day, then reopening for July, 
or July and August. A different program 
—meeting a variety of interests and 
needs—is desirable in such a setup. Plan 
special features as learning of hymns (see 
G.S.S.A. hymn slides) or use Friendship 
Texts, or health film strips. Especially 
rewarding would be the use of the Beacon 
Course, How Miracles Abound, Stevens, 
with new pupils’ leaflets, teacher’s guide, 
and worship suggestions, Fahs. (See also 
G.S.S.A. nature slides.) Summer worship 
guides are to be found in June copies of 
International Journal of Religious Educa- 
tion and Children’s Religion. 


WHAT THEY SAY ABOUT THE 
WORKERYS’ KITS 


“IT have returned the Superintendent’s 
Kit to you, and we really enjoyed it. I 


read all the material, even though there . 


is some duplication. . . . From seeing the 
Kit we have decided to change our curric- 
ulum, by using some of the Beacon 
books.” —From a Vermont church-school 
superintendent. 

“Is my face red? I started on the 
Parents’ Kit the other day, and became 
so interested I neglected to mail it back 
when due. 

“T know of nothing that has the value 
contained in this Kit. It is one of the 
most promising methods in_ religious 
education. I hope that many church- 


school workers will avail themselves of 
its suggestions and apply them to their 
own churches. I hope to organize -a 
parents’ group next fall. Incidentally, 
I am ordering tonight Beatitudes for the 
Family and There’s No Place Like Home. 
—-From a Maine minister. 


How about your leaders having the 
benefit of a Workers’ Kit for a month 
this summer? Following is the list of 
those available: 1. Religious Education 
Committee; 2. Small Church School; 3. 
Rural Church School; 4. Church School 
Superintendents; 5. Nursery Roll and 
Nursery Workers; 6. Kindergarten Work- 
ers; 7. Primary Workers; 8. Junior 
Workers; 9. Junior High Workers; 10. 
Senior High Workers; 11. Parents. 


A MINISTER’S WIFE HAS A TEA 
FOR MOTHERS 


I felt that someone should do some- 
thing to interest the parents, so I took 
it upon myself to have a tea for mothers 
of nursery and kindergarten children. Six 
mothers besides myself were present, and 
one grandmother. One other mother 
works in the afternoon, one was detained 
by the illness of her child, one had a 
previous appointment at the dentist’s, 
and one I just didn’t hear from. 

I had a table of pamphlets, books, 
reprints, parents’ magazines and what 
not. All were interested in When Chil- 
dren Ask and Martin and Judy especially. 

I spoke of problems mothers have with 
children and told of the help available; 
stressed the fact that our church school 
wanted to help the mothers whenever it 
could, in whatever way. I closed my 
brief talk with the story about the new 
home from And So God Made Mothers 
and then I gave out the copies of “And 
Now Abideth” and spoke of using it with 
children. 

While I was getting tea ready the 
mothers looked over materials and talked 
together. This I know they enjoyed. 
And I also overheard their particular 
problems coming to the front in the con- 
versation. Interest seemed keen, so I 
suggested further meetings with discus- 
sion of pertinent problems or book re- 
views, and they thought it a splendid 
idea. I had hoped they would. When 
we do I will include the nursery-roll 
mothers too. I want to include all 
mothers eventually. 

Sunday morning we had present three 
youngsters who had not been in church 
school since December 20. I feel sure 
they came back as a result of that meet- 
ing. 

I am establishing a Parents’ Shelf for 
use daily or weekly. I felt quite happy 
over the outcome of our first meeting. 

Berry WyMAN 
Lawrence, Mass. 
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MRS. FRIEND RETIRES 


At the annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of Professional Directors of Reli- 
gious Education of Boston, Tuesday 
evening, May 25, Mrs. Victor A. Friend 
retired from the presidency after four 
years. The Association passed a unani- 
mous and hearty vote of thanks for her 
splendid leadership. Miss Elizabeth 
Bennett, the new president, expressed the 
appreciation of the group and presented 
Mrs. Friend with a copy of Dr. Fosdick’s 
book, On Being a Real Person. 

During the four years of Mrs. Friend’s 
leadership the Association has grown 
from a small and weak organization into 
a strong and effective instrument for 
the improvement of religious education 
in the entire Boston metropolitan area. 
The leadership institutes organized and 
directed by the Association under Mrs. 
Friend’s leadership have become an out- 
standing source of help and inspiration 
to great numbers of church-school work- 
ers in this region. 


NEW HONORS FOR 
THE PRIESTLEYS 


On Saturday morning, May 22, the 
Hartford Seminary Foundation conferred 
degrees upon Rey. and Mrs. S. E. Gerard 
Priestley. Mrs. Priestley, who is a grad- 
uate of Indiana State University and the 
Yale University School of Nursing, re- 
ceived the degree of master of arts (maj- 
oring in abnormal and clinical psy- 
chology) from the Hartford School of 
Religious Education. Mr. Priestley re- 
ceived the degree of master of sacred 
theology from the Kennedy School of 
Missions. His thesis was entitled, “Some 
Problems and Achievements of Pan- 
Americanism, with Special Reference to 
the Historical, Cultural, Spiritual, Eco- 
nomic and Political Differences Between 
the Two Continents.” 


WEST SOMERVILLE CHURCH 
FORGES AHEAD UNDER NEW 
PASTOR 

On Good Friday evening, at the 
church in West Somerville, Mass., the 
newly ordained pastor, Rev. Dana E. 
Klotzle, received fifteen persons into the 
church and christened two others. This 
is the largest number to join the church 
in recent years. The results have been 
achieved by the minister’s working with 
a newly formed visitation committee, 
twelve of whom participated in the Lay 
Evangelism Campaign sponsored by the 


Somerville Council of Churches, of which ° 


the pastor is an executive committee 
member and director of publicity. 

On Easter Sunday the choir wore new 
gowns and sang before eleven hundred 
people at the union service held at the 
Methodist church in the evening. 

During the year just passed the floor 
of the auditorium has been painted, the 
woodwork washed and the walls cleaned. 
The church entrance has been painted 
and the necessary masonry work per- 
formed. Various games have been in- 
stalled in the vestry. 


Over twenty new families have been 
interested in the church this past year. 
The minister has organized a church 
planning council, which is effectively 
correlating the work of the various 
organizations and soon is to promote a 
program of visual education and family 
get-togethers. 

The Couples’ Club of the church 
pledged two hundred dollars to’ help pay 
the minister’s salary, which was raised to 
two thousand dollars. The pastor is a 
member of the Kiwanis Club of the city. 


MR. WEBSTER’S ILLNESS 
Rey. Arthur W. Webster of Salem, 


Mass., who worked for many weeks pre- 
paring to entertain the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention, was prevented 
from attending the sessions by illness 
that came from an infected forearm. 
Dr. Emerson Hugh Lalone took his place 
on the Sunday following the convention. 
Dr. Roger F. Etz and Dr. John van 
Schaick, Jr., took the communion service 
for him, and Dr. William Wallace Rose 
took his place at the evening session of 
the Women’s Convention. 

Mr. Webster is making 
recovery. 


SERVICE FLAG 
DEDICATED AT STAFFORD 


On Sunday morning, May 2, the First 
Universalist Church, Stafford, Conn., 
dedicated a service flag in honor of the 
nine young men of the parish who are 
serving in the armed forces. The flag, a 
beautiful silk one, 3 feet by 5 feet, was 
the gift of a veteran of World War I, 
Raymond B. Kelsey. The parents of the 
boys in service were the guests of honor. 
As the name of each boy was read the 
members of the family stood. The service 
was in charge of the pastor, Rev. Albert 
F. Harkins, who, following the service of 
dedication, preached the sermon on “The 
Hich Cost of Freedom.” 

The men are: Adnah French; Frank R. 
Lasbury; Richard H. Pinney, Jr.; Edward 
Shaffer; David A. Stiles; Cleveland 
Steele; Adolph Storm, whose brother, 
Rey. Carl Storm, is a ministerial son of 
this parish and at present the pastor of 
a Unitarian church in Nebraska; Gilbert 
A. Wagner; and Howard I. Wagner. 


FERRY BEACH NOTES 


Reservations for all the institute weeks 
began coming in soon after the Ferry 
Beacher was mailed out. ~Also, Mrs. 
Roger Etz received gifts for the Birth- 
day ‘Fund. 

Because Ferry Beach is nearer to Old 
Orchard Beach than Biddeford-Saco, 
those traveling by train or bus should 
proceed to Old Orchard to meet the 
station wagon unless unusual circum- 
stances require getting off at Saco. De- 
tailed travel directions are given in the 
Ferry Beacher obtainable from the secre- 
tary, 10 Winthrop Road, Arlington, 
Mass. 

O.P.A. regulations require that all 
persons having eight meals or more de- 


a good 
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posit their ration books at the Quillen. 
The eleven points deducted are not used 
by the F.B.P.A. but are canceled by the 
Saco ration board. 

Frank A. Haseltine of Lawrence, 
Mass., has turned over to the secretary 
a large colleetion of post-card views of 
Universalist churches accumulated by his 
sister, the late Helen Haseltine, some 
thirty years ago. They will be placed 
in an album for the Quillen library. To 
enhance the interest and value of the 
collection, recent post-card views of 


Universalist churches or institutions will 


be most welcome. Please mail to the 
secretary as soon as possible. In lieu of 
post cards, snapshots will be fully as ac- 
ceptable. 


PRE-EASTER MEETINGS 
HELD IN URBANA 


Eight churches joined in the pre-Easter 
series of meetings held in the First 
Universalist Church, Urbana, Ill. Rev. 
Argyl E. Houser, minister, prepared each 
worship service and presided at each 
meeting. The other ministers delivered 
the sermons. There was a decided liberal 
trend, and one of the longest resident 
ministers remarked, “It was the best 
series we have ever held.” Eleven new 
members were received into membership 
Easter Day and a larger class is being 
prepared. 


FLAG DEDICATED AT 
TARPON SPRINGS 


. On Memorial Day an impressive serv- 
ice was held in the Universalist Church 
of the Good Shepherd in Tarpon Springs, 
Fla. Dr. Louis J. Richards, minister of 
the church, arranged and directed the 
program aided by the American Legion 
and the high school orchestra. 

The address was given by United 


States District Attorney Herbert S. 
Phillips. It was a timely and inspiring 
message. The program was built round 


the new service flag in the church chan- 
cel, honoring members of the church 
and those who have been married in the 
church and are now in the armed ~ 
services of the country. As each name 
was called, wife or parent went to the 
platform and placed a star on the flag. 
Forty-nine stars were thus attached. 

The church was filled to overflowing 
with relatives and friends, many of 
whom lingered to enjoy longer the beau- 
tiful Innes paintings. 


SUCCESSFUL FORUM 
AT MT. VERNON 


The Mt. Vernon, N. Y., church re- 
cently concluded a forum which was con- 
ducted on eight consecutive Sunday 
nights. The average attendance was 
seventeen, about half of whom were non- 
church members. Speakers of various 
races took part. The topics considered 
were postwar planning, the Chinese 
Republic, racial prejudice, the Jew, the 
Italian, the Negro, the Co-operatives, 
alcoholism, and child labor. 
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MOTHER’S DAY AT 
HORTON, MICHIGAN 


Mother’s Day was observed at the 
Universalist church in Horton, Mich., 
May 9. Among those who attended the 
service was Rev. O. G. Colegrove of 
Stockton, Ill., whose parents and family 
worshiped here over sixty years ago. 


OLD PENNSYLVANIA CHURCHES 


The Montrose Independent of May 6 
carried an interesting story of the Uni- 
versalist churches in Brooklyn and 
Kingsley, Pa., illustrated by pictures of 
the new minister, Rev. Russell W. Lock- 
wood, and of the Brooklyn and Kingsley 
churches. Since Rev. John E. Wood left 
a year ago the churches have been with- 
out a pastor. The church at Brooklyn 
dates from 1820. Mr. Lockwood, who 

was brought up in Malden, Mass., is a 
graduate of St. Lawrence University and 
of the divinity school. He has had a 
student pastorate at Henderson, N. Y. 


ILLINOIS NOTES 


; 

Srocxtron. Rev. Guy Meyer is pastor 
here. Three children, one of them the 
pastors daughter, were christened on 
Easter Sunday. On Race Relations 
Sunday the church was filled to-hear a 

| prominent colored preacher from Chi- 
cago, with whom Mr. Meyer exchanged 
pulpits. 

Cuicaco. The annual sessions of the 
State Convention were well attended at 

. La Salle Hotel on May 11. The pro- 
gram was confined to one day. All 
active churches were represented. 

Ursana. Rev. Argyl Houser, pastor, 
spoke over Radio Station WILL May 
25-28. 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Benjamin B. Hersey has resigned 
the pastorate of the Congress Square 
Church, Portland, Maine, to accept a 
call to the Church of the Divine Pater- 
nity, New York City. He will begin 
work in New York August 1. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 
256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organiza- 
tion, which offers the advantage of a comfortable, 
quiet and agreeable home at a low cost for those 
young women with only moderate means of sup- 
port who come to this city for work or study. 
It is located at 256 Newbury St., Boston, and 

is within easy access to all parts of the city. 
The price of rooms with board, including light 
and heat, is $8.00 and $8.50 per week, for perma- 
nent guests. 

During the summer months there are accom- 
> modations for women unattended who may wish 
to visit Boston for a few days at a time. For 
such transients the price is $1.50 a day. 

For further information please address the 
Superintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 256 
Newbury St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


WANTED 


A supervisor for a small group of 
boys in a coeducational camp on Lake 
Winnepesaukee. Man with wife and 
children acceptable. For further in- 
formation communicate with Mrs. 
William C. Abbe, Assistant Director, 
2 Palmer Street, Winchester, Mass. 


Mr. and Mrs. Chester A. Dunlap of 
Framingham, Mass., with their daughter 
Virginia, are spending the latter part of 
June in South Charleston, W. Va., at the 
home of their son Arthur. 


Miss Irmah Dolloff, active worker in 
the Everett, Mass., church school, has 
recovered from injuries to her right arm 
sustained in a fall on May 13. 


Parker McCollester was elected alumni 
trustee of Tufts College at the recent 
meeting of the Tufts Alumni Association. 


Dr. Harry Adams Hersey of Danbury, 
Conn., recently preached before the 
Patrons of Husbandry or Grangers of 
that city in a service held at the Uni- 
versalist church. 


Dr. and Mrs. Emerson Hugh Lalone 
and Oscar DeGraff, Mrs. Lalone’s father, 
went to Canton, N. Y., for the summer 
on June 3. Dr. Lalone will be in his 
office in Boston part of the time. 


Charles Fisher Blake, long an officer 
of the Church of the Divine Paternity, 
New York, and Mrs. J. Alexander Wilson 
were married at ‘Temple Pines, Greenville, 
N. H., May 20. 


Mrs. Alice Coe McGlauflin of Wash- 
ington contributed the section on “Art” 
to Funk and Wagnall’s Yearbook just 
published. 


Dr. and Mrs. John van Schaick, Jr., 
are at their summer home in Summit, 
N. Y. The telegraphic address is Cobles- 
kill and the mail address is R. D. 2, 
Richmondville. Dr. Van Schaick will be 
frequently at his Boston office during the 
summer and may be reached easily 
through that address. 


Dr. Lee S. McCollester preached in 
the South Congregation, Newport, N. H., 
Sunday, May 23, as representative of the 
Newport Universalists. 


James B. Knapp of New York City, 
a well-known and respected Universalist 
layman, died at his home, 153-12 Sanford 
Avenue, Flushing, L. I., on June 9. Fur- 
ther notice in our next issue. 


RELIGIOUS CENSUS 

(Continued from page 378) 
67,327,719 persons reported for years 
ending mainly in 1941 and 1942 was 50.3 
per cent of the total population for the 
continental United States of 133,952,672 
persons, as estimated by the Federal 
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Bureau of the Census for January 1, 1942. 
This was also the highest proportion of 
church members ever reported in the 
total population. 

Church members thirteen years of age 
and over were 54,890,044 persons, or 
more than 81 per cent of the total of 
67,327,719 members. In 1941, the number 
of members thirteen years of age and 
over was 52,405,659. 


ELLA BENSCHEIDT 
(Continued from page 354) 


Universalist Convention held in the Hutchin- 
son church, the edifice was banked with 
flowers from Miss Benscheidt’s garden and 
with bouquets she had sent from her hospital 
room. She died at about the exact moment 
of the expiration of her term as a trustee of 
the convention, within two hours of the sign- 
ing of a “get well” card by all who were in 
attendance. 

Miss Benscheidt’s memorial service was 
conducted, May 5, by Dr. Albert D. Bell. 
It was one of the largest ever held in Hut- 
chinson; the mortuary chapel rooms were 
filled to capacity and several hundred mourn- 
ers congregated outside to hear the service 
over a public address system. Mrs. Viola 
Mustain, treasurer of the Hutchinson church, 
was the soloist. The grade schools of the 
city were closed on the afternoon of the 5th 
in tribute to Miss Benscheidt’s memory, and 
many teachers, parents and prominent civic 
and religious leaders attended the services. 


BERTHA P. SPOONER 


Mrs. William B. Spooner, Jr., died on 
June 3 at Jane Brown Hospital, Providence, 
R. I., after a short illness. Mrs. Spooner, 
whose maiden name was Bertha Pollard, 
was prominent in many social activities. In 
the First Universalist Church she was a de- 
voted leader and worker, possessed of great 
charm, tact, and executive ability. She was 
beloved by a great number of people. 

Besides her husband, who is a deacon and 
trustee of First Church, she is survived by 
two sons, one of whom, Lt. Thomas Spooner, 
is in North Africa, and the other, William H. 


Her 


Spooner, is somewhere on the seas. 
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Dean Academy and Junior College 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 


Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for High School 
and Junior College. 


Intensive review courses in preparation 
for college entrance requirements. 


Junior College courses that major in 
Secretarial Science, Business, Commercial 
Art, Music, Medical Assistant, Pre-Nurs- 
ing, Home Economics, Pre-Engineering. 


Income from endowment funds is used 
to reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 
EARLE S. WALLACE 


Headmaster 


St. Lawrence University 
College of Letters and Science 
CANTON, N. Y. 


A College of Liberal Arts 


Address : 
The Dean, 
Canton, N. Y. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 


President 
Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D. 


High-School Graduates 


May Enter Theological 
School July 1 


For announcement and information, 
address 


Tufts College, Medford, Mass. 


mother, Mrs. Ella Pollard, who lives in Cali- 
fornia, and is a member of First Church, 
also survives. 

The funeral was held on Sunday, June 6, 
the pastor, Rev. William Couden, D.D., offi- 
ciating. 


Notices 


CENTRAL COMMITTEE OF 5 
FELLOWSHIP 


Transferred E. Parl Welch to California. 


Accepted Eleanor G. Collie on transfer 
from New York, Joseph F. Cobb on transfer 
from Connecticut, and Wallace G. Fiske on 
transfer from Massachusetts. 


Approved the action of the Massachusetts 
Fellowship Committee in granting to A. Ray 
Meserve reciprocal fellowship during the pe- 
riod that he serves as pastor of the Shirley 
Federated Church. 


Recommended to the American Unitarian 
Association for affiliated fellowship Rev. A. 
Lynn Booth of Utica, N. Y., and Rev. Gilbert 
A. Potter of Fitchburg, Mass. 


Received an appeal from the action of the 
Kansas Fellowship Committee in granting 
full fellowship to Albert D. Bell. 


Estuer A. Ricuarpson, Secretary 


FERRY BEACH PARK 
ASSOCIATION 


The seventh annual meeting of the Ferry 
Beach Park Association of the Universalist 
Church (incorporated 1936) will be held at 
the Quillen, Saco, Maine, Wednesday, July 
21, at 1:45 p. m., for the receiving of reports, 
the election of officers and one director for 
three years, and transaction of any business 
that may legally come before it. 

After July 1 the clerk of the corporation 
will furnish a ballot with the slate of the 
nominating committee “to any member en- 
titled to vote on request any time up to 
the business of election at the annual meet- 
ing.” Members not expecting to attend the 
meeting may secure a ballot from the as- 
sistant deputy clerk, Virginia Dunlap, the 
Quillen, Saco, Maine. 

Frepertck N. Auuen, Clerk 


FERRY BEACH LADIES’ 
AID ASSOCIATION 


The thirty-fifth annual meeting of the 
Ferry Beach Ladies’ Aid Association will be 
held at the Quillen, Saco, Maine, Wednesday, 
July 21 (following the F.B.P.A. meeting), 
for the receiving of reports, the election of 
officers and directors, and the transaction of 
any other business that may legally come 
before it. The Birthday Party will be at 
6 p. m., Tuesday, July 20. Articles for the 
Fair may be mailed to Mrs. Helen Prescott, 
the Quillen, after June 28. Please send con- 
tributions to the Birthday Fund to Mrs. 
Verta Etz, 21 Rural Avenue, Medford, Mass., 
up to July 17, subsequently to the Quillen. 
At Ferry Beach they may be paid to the 
storekeeper, Mrs. Andrew Younger. 


Maser M. Carter, Secretary 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Crackling 


Back home any passing dog-sled driver 
would have been glad to give him a 
lift, so Ulak Hope, an Eskimo who is a 
private in the Army, didn’t hesitate to 
thumb a ride in Seattle, Wash. 

Ulak climbed out of the car at his 
hotel, thanked the driver, and started 
away from the curb. 

“Hey, where’s my money?” the driver 
demanded sharply. 

Ulak had flagged a taxicab.—Grit. 


. 


Mother: Why did you strike your little 
sister? 

Bobby: Well, we were playing Adam 
and Eve, and instead of tempting me 
with the apple she ate it herself—Ez- 
change. 

The absent-minded professor walked 
into the village barber shop, sat- down 
in the chair, and requested a haircut. 

“Certainly, Sir,” said the barber. 
“Would you mind taking off your hat?” 

The professor hurriedly complied, 
“T’m sorry,” he apologized. “I didn’t 
know there were ladies present.”—The 
Watchman-Examiner. 


Shopper: Do you still stock blackout 
material, or is the craze over?—Punch. 


Lord Newborough tells a story of a 
prewar dinner party at which Ribben- 
trop was a guest. 

The German was talking a great deal— 
and rather truculently. Someone men- 
tioned the British Empire. “It’s only held 
together by a moonbeam,” Ribbentrop 
declared contemptuously. 

“Yes,” said an Englishman, “but if 
you cut a chain it’s broken. You can 
cut a moonbeam as much as you like— 
and the moonbeam’s still there.”— 
Answers. 


To the wandering Westerners of the 
old days their abode was the great out-of- 
doors, the roof over their heads the sky’s 
blue canopy. One free spirit was old 
Pete Mason, one of the drivers of a 
freight wagon train. Most of the men 
slept at night beneath their wagons, but 
not Pete. 

When the gathering round the camp 
fire at night broke up, and each man 
repaired to his own wagon, Pete would 
take his blanket and spread it upon the 
open plain, and there take his rest. 

“Why don’t you sleep under your 
wagon?” one of the men asked. 

“Too confining,” drawled Pete, staring 
up at the twinkling stars —The Christian 
Science Monitor. 


In a New York court, “Action by one 
Bologna against one Weiner to compel 
specific performance of contract” elicited 
this from the judge: “I never sausage a — 
case.”—The Reader's Digest. ; 


